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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—_»~——. 


HE French Opportunists have found a strong man in M. 
Casimir-Périer. The Radicals have been very angry at 

what they think his concessions to clericalism, and on Thursday 
asked him what he meant to do about a letter from the Nuncio 
directing the Bishops of France to resist an inquiry into 
Church accounts recently ordered by the Legislature. The 
Premier replied at once, declaring that he regarded the Nuncio 
only as an Ambassador, and that as he had overstepped his 
fonction in addressing the Bishops, the Government had 
demanded and had obtained an apology, and a promise that 
the offence should not be repeated. M. Casimir-Périer there- 
fore regarded the incident as closed. He added, referring to 
another complaint made as to the Papal interference in the 
appointment of Bishops, that a Bishop was an officer of the 
Church as well as of the State, and that consequently, while 
the right of nomination must always remain with the latter, 
he should always ask the Pope whether a nomination would 
be acceptable. Whether his course is the wise one, it is not 
our business to discuss, but it is at least a firm and intelligible 
one. The State will retain its supreme rights, but exercise 
them with as much respect for the Church as is consistent 
with its own authority. The Radicals were furious, but, as 
usual in France whenever a Minister is definite as well as 
firm, the Chamber, by a vote of 334 to 142, “approving the 
a of the Government, passed to the Order of the 

ay.” 


One wonders sometimes whether there exists on the 
‘Continent anything like a general dislike to the Conscription 
which may hereafter express itself in legislation. Nothing 
would alter the organisation of Continental society so com- 
pletely, or so radically modify the political relation of the 
different States. As yet there are few signs of the feeling, all 
the States having since 1870 materially enlarged the area of 
‘conscription, and this by popular vote, and without exciting 
even an appearance of resistance. It is said, however, that 
the Austrian and German Governments both dread the in- 
crease of the Socialist vote first of all because it would be 
fatal to the Army ; and this is the view also of M. Raynal, the 
French Minister of the Interior, and one of the strongest men 
in the Republic. Speaking at Lyons on Monday, he made 
it one of his charges against the “Internationalist” parties, 
that they necessarily developed hatred of the Army, 
which, in the absence of frontiers and of domestic disorder, 
would become a useless and burdensome institution. He 
affirmed that, in their publications, the Army and its chiefs 
Were constantly insulted. The Governments and M. Raynal 
may, we imagine, rest tranquil. Hatreds springing from 
difference of race will not be extinguished by Socialism, any 














away. As they are forty in number, this would of itself 
suffice to carry the Bill, but all Magnates connected with the 
Court will also abstain, and probably some others, it being 
understood that the Emperor, though himself Ultramontane, 
will create Peers rather than suffer this Ministry to be 
defeated. The entire country appears to be roused against 
the Papacy, which is accused of refusing to Hungary conces- 
sions granted to other countries, in order to punish the King 
for joining the Triple Alliance. One or two great ecclesiastics 
have, it is said, hurried to Rome in order to represent to 
Leo XIII. the serious dangers in which the protraction of the 
dispute might involve the Hungarian Church. 


On Wednesday the cabmen of London went on strike, that 
is to say, about 5,000 hansom-cab drivers ceased to hire their 
vehicles of the cab-owners. They say that they are charged 
from 15s. a day to 193., according to the season, and that 
owing to the decrease of business they can no longer pay it. 
They ask a reduction of 3s.a day, but would probably be 
content with one of 1s. 6d., which would add 9s. a week to the 
amount remaining for their own livelihood. They complain 
also of over-long hours, but that is of course a consequence 
of having to pay so high a rent. The masters in reply say 
that they cannot accept the terms, preferring to go out of the 
trade, which, owing to the reduction of business, the increased 
prices of everything, and the constant failures of the drivers 
to pay their money, has ceased to be profitable. It seems 
almost impossible for the drivers to win, as their Union has 
little money, while the owners have a large strike-fund, from 
which they can draw, it is believed, 10s. a day for each 
cab left on their hands. The public appears to be doubt- 
ful as to its sympathies, and, as we have argued elsewhere, 
forgets too completely the cardinal fact that, as it fixes 
the rates, it is responsible for the effects of that fixing. 
As yet, the general inconvenience from the strike has 
been slight, except at the railway stations, the cabmen who 
own their cabs, those who have easy terms, and those who 
drive four-wheelers supplying nearly all the convenience 
needed. It would seem, indeed, that London is greatly over- 
supplied with cabs. 


Mr. Mundella has resigned his office as President of the 
Board of Trade. And, indeed, in that position it was inevit- 
able that he should do so, for it would probably have devolved 
on him, and, under certain circumstances, must have devolved 
on him, to determine what course should be pursued in rela- 
tion to the affairs of the New Zealand Loan Company, of 
which he was a director. Nevertheless, the feeling of regret 
that this step should have been necessary,—as it certainly 
was,—has been very general both amongst Liberals and Con- 
servatives. Mr. Mundella’s official career has been a long and 
very useful one; and especially as Vice-President of the Council 
of Education he has left a really distinguished reputation, 
for under him Mr. Forster’s Education Act first reached a 
development and achieved a success which marked a distinct 
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era in the Queen’s reign. None of our statesmen has under- 
stood the full value of education to the people better than Mr. 
Mundella, or has done more to promote its progress. 


Mr. Fowler, the Indian Secretary, made a speech at Wol- 
verhampton on Wednesday, in answer to a congratulatory 
address from the five hundred who represent the Glad- 
stonian party in Wolverhampton, in which he gave an 
account of the laborious progress of the Local Government 
Bill through Parliament, and explained how many of the 
amendments were due to the Government, how many to the 
whole Gladstonian party, and how many to the Opposition. 
Of the amendments actually moved in the House and put 
from the Chair, the Gladstonians moved two hundred and 
seventeen and the Opposition four hundred and two,—not 
quite double the number. He himself had, he believed, 
been obliged to speak no fewer than eight hundred and 
three times. All that is curious, but hardly instruc- 
tive. It would have been more interesting if Mr. Fowler had 
told us what led to the strange conduct of the Govern- 
ment in throwing him over in order to support Mr. Cobb’s 
amendment in relation tc parish trusts; but on that subject 
Mr. Fowler said nothing at all. He was very warm in his 
panegyric on Sir William Harcourt’s Budget; but, unless we 
misunderstand him, he ignored entirely Mr. Goschen’s Estate- 
duty which set Sir William Harcourt the example by which 
the present Leader of the House of Commons has profited 
so greatly. He declared Sir William Harcourt’s exposition 
of the Budget to have been “one of the most luminous and 
most marvellous speeches which I have ever heard since I 
have been a Member of the House of Commons,”—whence 
we argue that, for the present at all events, Mr. Fowler is an 
adherent of the Harcourt element in the Cabinet. 


The annual convention of delegates of the Irish National 
League of Great Britain was held on Saturday in the City 
Hall, Liverpool, under the presidency of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P. We have dealt elsewhere with the facts made public, the 
evidence of the split within the Anti-Parnellite party, but may 
note here the feeling expressed towards the Parnellites. Mr. 
Healy declared that “they could no more havea treaty with the 
Parnellites than with the Orangemen.” Mr. Justin McCarthy 
contented himself with praising the Nationalist Members. 
“No one knew the difficulties which Irishmen—and especially 
those who lived in Ireland—had to struggle with in the House 
of Commons. They had sacrificed time, money, health, and 
sometimes life itself, in fighting the battle of their country in 
the House of Commons. The great trouble in the party had 
been want of means.” The net result of the convention was 
to exhibit the depth of the split in the party, and to leave 
things where they were. 


Notes from Ireland has reprinted a remarkable letter on 
“Jand-grabbing,” written by Canon Doyle, and read at a 


meeting of the County Wexford National Federation. 
“ With the objects of your meeting,” says Canon Doyle, “I 
am in ful! and perfect accord,—namely, the unqualified con- 
demnation of the land-grabber and the grass-grabber. That 
our unfortunate country can produce such a monster is 
deplorable; but that he is to be tolerated in a civilised 
Christian land is shocking. The grabber is the meanest of 
thieves.” After comparing the grabber to the Protestant 
who, under the penal laws, took away from a Catholic a horse 
valued £100 by paying £5, Canon Doyle proceeds to show the 
moral superiority of the highwayman :—* He was no foul 
hypocrite. But look at the loathsome grabber going to Mass 
or church thumping his craw and turning up the whites of 
his eyes, and then turning to the once happy home of 
his unjustly evicted neighour, where he lives under police 
protection, to the habitual robbery of its honest owner.” 
“Yet I am told,” he proceeds, “that even men who think 
themselves decent salute these brazen thieves, and even walk 
and drink with them. Not to speak of a high degree of 
Christian charity, or even ordinary manhood, if the spirit 
of Christian charity or chivalry pervaded the country, the 
infamous grabber would not live. The horror of the people 
and their withering scorn would scorch him and sweep him 
from off the land with the irresistible force of a blizzard. 
The priest-hunter was detested by all. The land-grabber is 
a greater curse and calamity than he was. When Ireland 
becomes mistress of her rights, I hope she will collect all 





land-grabbers and their progeny and trans 

lonely island where their loathsome pennies son 
contaminate the atmosphere nor offend the eyes of ho | 
men.” Yet many Gladstonians honestly believe that th 

occupants of evicted farms would run no risk if Hompain 
were carried. It is to be noted that the Freeman’, Jou “ 
did not print Canon Doyle’s letter. It is to be found, hoy, 

ever, in the Irish Daily Independent of May 4th, ¢ 


The Co-operative Congress met at Sunderland on Monda, 
the presidential address being delivered by Mr. Tweddell, i 
chairman of the Newcastle branch of the Wholesale, 
co-operator noted for his share.in the establishment of a areai 
flour-mill at Dunston-on-Tyne. Mr. Tweddell, according to 
the report of the proceedings given in the Daily Chronicle 
plunged at once into the vexed question of how profits ought, 
to be shared. “ Profit upon cost,” said Mr. 'Tweddell, “I look 
upon as one of the many devices which human ingenuity hag 
contrived to enable one section of the community to appro- 
priate the wealth produced by another, and it should have no 
place in a well-ordered co-operative community.” If thig 
means that no interest is to be paid on capital, C0-operation 
will have but a short lease of life. Mr. Tweddell endeg 
by declaring that individualism would vanish from trade like. 
tyranny from Government. Possibly; but at the same time 
there is a good deal of healthy individualism in even your. 
most zealous co-operator. 


A grand conference of miners is going on in Berlin, and the 
English, represented by Mr. Burt, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Woods, and 
others, are taking a leading part. The English meet with 
their customary fate. The Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, 
and Belgians admit that their English brothers manage 
business admirably, give valuable information, and will do 
practical good, but they find them intolerable all the same, 
They are affronted with English arrogance and English 
indifference to “ideas,” and even style them “ Conservative 
hypocrites.” The English, it would seem, having a majority, 
claim the chairmanship every day; but on Wednesday this 
created such a scene that they gave way, with apologies, 
At first Mr. Wilson and the rest did not understand what the- 
fuss was about, doubtless setting down the protests, gesticu- 
lations, and refusals to serve as “foreigners’ folly.” It is: 
curious, considering how calm our countrymen are, that this 
impression of their disakreeableness should cling to them 
everywhere, and nullify the respect gained by their solidity, 
Indians or Americans would bring precisely the same charges 
as the Continental miners do. Another cause of aggravation 
is the Englishmen’s prosperity. The miners of Durham and 
Northumberland have twice the Belgian wages for seven 
hours’ work instead of thirteen. 


Marshal Peixoto has sent away the Portuguese Minister 
from Brazil, and has withdrawn the Brazilian Minister from 
Lisbon. His ostensible reason for the rupture is the conduct 
of the Portuguese in protecting the Brazilian insurgents who: 
took refuge on Portuguese men-of-war; but his real reason is. 
probably a suspicion that Portugal is inimical to the Re- 
public, and helped to promote the insurrection. That may 
be quite true, too. Portugal, as the Mother-country, has 
great influence with certain classes in Brazil; and it is not 
likely that the Braganzas regard their loss of that great 
throne with anything like equanimity. They profess, of 
course, entire ignorance of any cause for indignation; but 
there was a monarchical meaning in the insurrection which 
the Portuguese dynasty must have regarded, at all events, 
with sympathy. There is of course no probability of war 
between the two Powers, and even the diplomatic rupture 
will, it is believed, be arranged by British mediation. 


The discussion as to the possession of Samoa has advanced 
a step or two this week. The American Government has 
notified officially its wish to relinquish its share in the tri- 
partite protectorate, and the future of the island rests therefore 
with Germany and Great Britain. The Germans claim it 
because they hold a larger stake in the soil, and the British 
ask for it because the Australians think they may want it 
some day, as a resting-place for steamers and telegraph 
cables on the way to America. The island is not of immediate 
value, as it is nearly 1,600 miles from Auckland and 2,500 
from Sydney, but if the German Emperor has anything else 
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‘whi can readily grant, it might be wel] to con- 
we - Ree vealanl. tue tale thing we protest against is 

‘oint dominion, which invariably ends in bad government and 
oF Jing. The Germans will, we suppose, govern decently, 
aati they certainly display quite unexpected harshness in 
are with dark races. It is actually asserted, though we 
ashy believe it, that one of their Colonial agents recently 
‘ased a decree threatening that any negro who failed to salute 
* Baropean should be flogged. That would be monstrous, 


even if it were the way to govern, and it is not. 


The Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England 
with the exception of the Bishop of Worcester) have signed 
a protest against Mr. Asquith’s Bill for Disestablishing and 
Disendowing the Welsh Church, which is very moderate in 
tone, and directed more against the Disendowment than the 
Disestablishment ; but instead of escaping hostile comment 
on account of its moderation, it is assailed with all the more 
irritation on account of that moderation. “It was antici- 
ted, it has been discounted, and will be forgotten,” says 
yesterday's Daily Chronicle. ‘“ From an electioneering point 
of view, it is too dull; and as a Church Defence leaflet, 
it will be found uninspiring. Even as a deliverance ex 
cathedra, it lacks the familiar beat of the drum ecclesiastic. 
In short, Welsh Churchmen have good reason to complain 
that as a trumpet-blast summoning the faithful to the defence 
of Mother Church, it is a dismal failure. On the other hand, 
Welshmen who desire a stimulus to their ardour on behalf 
of religious equality, would desire nothing better than this 
frank, disingenuous document.” We should like to have had 
the disingenuousness demonstrated. It appears to us per- 
fectly ingenuous; nor do we see how, if it is, as our contem- 
porary admits, “frank,” it could be also disingenuous. In 
fact, we believe its real shortcoming in the eyes of the Daily 
Chronicle is that it does not supply the party of Disestablish- 
ment with any new ground of offence, that it is too moderate 
and too sincere. 

The four Welsh Members who have thought it right to 
desert the Government on the ground that Welsh Disestab- 
lishment has not been given that important position in the 
procedure of the Session which they had been promised that 
it should receive, attended a meeting of Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
constituents at Bangor on Wednesday, and defended the 
course they had taken. Mr. Lloyd-George spoke first, Mr. 
Frank Edwards next, then Mr. Herbert Lewis, and lastly, Mr. 
D. A. Thomas. Mr. D. A. Thomas appears to have been the 
mildest of the four, for he said that they were only hostile to 
the Government to this extent, that they did not intend to 
help them to break their pledges to Wales, and that he did 
not think independence incompatible with friendliness ; while 
Mr. Herbert Lewis’s tone was very threatening, and showed a 
keen jealousy of the predominance of Scotchmen in the Cabinet. 
The meeting cheered the recalcitrants cordially, voted down 
an amendment intended to direct Mr. Lloyd-George not to 
break with the Government, and a vote of confidence in the 
action of the four Members was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. Little Wales is, as it appears, not only “ gallant” 
bat aggressive. Aggressiveness paid the Irish party well 
under Mr. Parnell. Why should it not pay the Welsh party 
well under Mr. Lloyd-George ? The centrifugal forces affect- 
ing every distinct section of the community have been fright- 
fully stimulated by Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to Home-rule. 
All the fragments of the nation are now seeking to fly off in 
opposite directions. 


There is nothing in the whole world so expensive as a 
Radical improvement made in the interests of economy. It 
appears from a Parliamentary paper just issued, that during 
the past year the Attorney-General drew a sum of over 
£20,000. This was apparently nearly £7,000 more than was 
paid in 1892.93 under the old scheme. Yet the new arrange- 
ment was introduced to do away with “a public scandal.” It 
must, however, be mentioned that the Behring Sea Arbitra- 
tion occurred during last year, and that the fees paid to the 
law officers for appearing in Paris figure in the accounts. The 
whole subject is one which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should closely investigate. The sums now paid are prepos- 
terous, and out of proportion to the normal earnings of the 
profession. 


At Bradford, Mr. Alderman Tillett has attacked Dr. Barrett 
for his warning against turning the pulpit into an organ of 


( 


political propagandism, in terms which show that he does not 
know, or even guess, what Dr. Barrett means by personal 
religion and by that inward change of heart that delivers the 
conscience from the burden of sin. Man’s spiritual height or 
excellence is, he said, determined by the plane to which his 
intellect has reached,—a standard of spiritual excellence which 
would place Goethe far above that “ beautiful soul” of which 
he has left us so fine a study, and Napoleon Bonaparte far 
above Madame Elizabeth or any other of the devoted victims 
of revolutionary wrath who were made perfect through 
suffering. Mr. Tillett tells us that when he read Dr. 
Barrett’s address he thought it “a rigmarole of pious non- 
sense.” Mr, Tillett holds that at various times religion has 
“ruined, robbed, and desolated all the nations of the world,” 
by which he means not religion, but false religion,—the 
religion of hypocrites. When Mr. Tillett says that to talk 
about saving souls and not bodies is “to make Christ a 
charlatan,” it looks very much as if that would be his own 
real opinion of our Lord, if he were aware of the injunction 
to cut off an offending hand or pluck out an offending eye 
rather than incur the guilt that either might cause 
Polemical politics seem to be Mr. Tillett’s equivalent for 
religion. 


Mr. Burdett, in this year’s issue of his “Official Intelligence,” 
that admirable account of all stocks and shares dealt in on 
Change, gives an estimate of the amount of foreign stocks 
held in Great Britain. This can be gathered pretty accurately 
from the Income-tax returns, and they show that the total 
amounts to £763,807,000, or 23 per cent. of the total quantity of 
foreign stocks in existence. The interest receivable on these 
stocks is £29,000,000 a year, or rather less than half the 
income supposed to be derived from land. The sum 
is very great and it tends to become greater as the 
gradual rise in price of the best home securities, which 
are slowly but steadily absorbed by trustees, insurance offices, 
and large capitalists, drives small investors and speculative 
investors to look abroad. The sum of money in the hands of 
small men is, in the aggregate, very great, and increases every 
year, and as they seek incomes for old age they cannot hold 
Consols or Railway Debentures or Municipal Bonds. Ten 
years hence, when “ Goschens” pay only 2} per cent., there will 
be a rush on much more risky foreign investments. 





The American Census Bureau has just issued a Report 
which contains some curious figures. It appears that the 
disparity between the sexes is even greater than in England, 
but it is the other way, the males exceeding the females 
by 1,513,000—one reason among others for the great court 
paid to women in America. The cause is, of course, mainly 
immigration, though it is possible that in the West, where the 
women are apt to overwork themselves, they die more rapidly 
than in England. Of the males 11,205,000 are married, and of 
the females 11,126,000, the difference of 80,000 being left 
unaccounted for. The number of divorced persons, though 
large, is very much less than one would gather from the 
literature of the subject, being only 120,996 or 0:20 of the 
population. The number of divorces is perceptibly less in the 
towns than in the country, a fact curiously at variance with 
popular opinion, and arising probably not from any superior 
viciousness in the rural districts, but from couples living 
there getting more bored with each other, or finding fewer 
alleviations for domestic unhappiness. 


A well-informed writer in the Times contends that the 
public does not obtain the full advantage obtainable from the 
canal system of the United Kingdom. That system now in- 
cludes 3,813 miles of canal, which cost about £32,749,000, and 
yield £2,041,000—or, say 6 per cent.—from which expenses 
have to be deducted. His idea is that Parliament should buy 
up the whole system at that price, and manage it through 
a Canal Commission, which should charge uniform but low 
tolls throughout the country. There is merit in the idea, 
for the country needs a cheap method of transporting heavy 
goods, but we fear the project is impracticable. To be tho- 
roughly beneficial the canals must be worked at very low rates, 
and the Railways would complain, with some justice, that their 
traffic was withdrawn from them by the State, which at the 
same time limits their rates of charge. Cannot the whole 
canal system be combined under a single Trust ? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1005. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—————— 
THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


} Fad us take advantage of the Whitsuntide holiday to 

review the situation for a moment, if possible, with- 
out prejudice and without bondage to any preconceived 
opinion. There are, we believe, two ideas as to the im- 
mediate future, which are held with almost equal perti- 
nacity by two parties in the country, nearly, though not 
quite, equal in number and intelligence. All Unionists, 
many old Liberals, and a few reflective Gladstonians, 
believe that the present Government, though it contains 
some able men, and is supported by a majority in the 
House of Commons, is only staggering along towards an 
inevitable and speedy fall. Its new chief has not excited 
the popular enthusiasm felt for Mr. Gladstone, has not 
announced any new or attractive policy, and has not suc- 
ceeded, to borrow an expression from French politics, in 
“concentrating” the groups round his own chair. They 
are even more mutinous than they were under Mr. Glad- 
stone, and are less afraid of condemnation by the 
Premier, who cannot make their seats unsafe if driven 
beyond his patience, as Mr. Gladstone could have done. 
Lord Rosebery, in fact, has not “caught on,” and in 
the face of the popular disposition towards “ one-man 
Government,” a disposition increased by unwieldy Cabinets 
composed in part of inferior men, that is a serious source 
of weakness. Nothing, moreover, has been proposed 
which has greatly attracted the public mind, each of the 
long series of measures brought forward exciting affec- 
tionate interest only in a section of the party. The attack 
on the Lords has failed, the Registration Bill has been so 
mismanaged that its own supporters dislike it, and the 
effect of the Labour measures has been neutralised by the 
obvious reluctance among old Liberals to accept Labour 
candidates with any cordiality. Even the Budget, 
from which so much was expected, and which was 
a clever Budget, has been coldly received in the 
country, while within the House it has roused the 
hostility of many powerful “interests,” in especial of 
that great though unorganised one, the very rich. 
The majority on crucial questions has fallen to 14, 
and even this is only kept together by severe pressure, 
and by promises of some kind to the Trish, which will 
not meet with general Liberal approval. It is believed 
that Lord Rosebery is dissatisfied, that there are diver- 
gencies, if not acute dissensions, within the Cabinet, and 
that in the circle just outside there is a despondency 


which is clearly reflected in the inspired journals. It is 
supposed, therefore, that on some point or other, possibly 
a clause of the Budget, the Government will be defeated ; 
that to set Lord Rosebery free it will resign instead of 
dissolving; and that when the Dissolution comes, the 
party now predominant, out of heart, divided in secret 
opinion, and without a masterful leader, will be heavily 


defeated at the polls. That will mean a Salisbury- 
Balfour Government for six years at least, during 
which many grave changes may pass over opinion, even if 
great events like the anticipated European war should 
still be postponed. 

That is, we believe, a fair sketch of one side of public 
opinion, and it is one which encourages every attack 
upon the Government; but there is another side which 
also has much to be said in itz favour. There are many 
thoughtful men, as well as a great mass of Liberals, 
Gladstonians, Radicals, or whatever they prefer to call 
themselves, who think thet the very danger of the 
Government will prove its saicty. They quite admit the 
jealousies among the groups, and the improbability that 
any of the great Bills will be passed this Session ; 
but they say that the groups, however annoyed at 
the slow progress of their special ideas, are not 
prepared to allow a Salisbury - Balfour Government 
to come in. They think it might last a long while, that 
opinion in the constituencies might veer round to new points 
of the political compass, and that some at least of the 
measures on which they rely for popularity might be 
carried by the other side. The Irish in particular are of 
this opinion, and so are the Labour men, who know, or 
think they know, that the great landlords will make larger 
concessions to their ideas than the great capitalists will. 
The groups, therefore, on grave occasions will, it is 





pleases to go on, even if it has, as Lord . 
majority of only two. The Cabinet, of en Ki ~ 
nothing of importance in such circumstances, but y 
remain in office; it can keep on advertising its readin 
to carry democratic Bills, and it can keep out al 
other side. It will, it is argued, carry the B the 
with amendments and concessions, debate other ™ 
as well as it can, and so tide through the Session . - 
which, as there are to be no autumn or winter po 
it will have five months of comparative ease. Durin Pe 
long period it will earn as much popularity ag it “ 
especially by democratic appointments, and by small é 
cessions to labour; it may have an opportunity of dss, a 
something highly popular; and in any case it wil] a 
Session, be able to choose its own time and occasion ri 
dissolving. A labour question would suit it exact} “ 
any act of imprudence by the House of Lords, or a defo 
in the House of Commons itself upon any question o 
which the classes and the masses took opposite sides, Th 
such a contingency, and even without it, the English 
constituencies might do exactly as they did in 1899 
that is, send up a Unionist majority so feeble that 
the Irish Home-rulers, and the Scotch Liberals, ang 
the Welsh fanatics for Disestablishment would convert 
it once more into a minority. There would then be 
another resignation, and the new Government organised 
by Lord Rosebery himself, instead of being merely accepted 
by him, would be stronger and more coherent than the 
present, and might live a year longer than this has done 
making the entire term of Gladstonian administration seven 
years. The two Parliaments would not have been strong 
Parliaments or fruitful Parliaments, but the country is not, 
eager for anything; the groups will not be losing more 
time than they would lose under a Salisbury-Balfour 
Administration, and at all events the Tories would be 
kept out of power, and therefore without the opportunity 
of showing their capacities. Those who reckon thus 
believe in fact that a weak but Liberal Government may 
still go on for a long time, that the ties of party 
are too strong to be broken at the Election, and 
that when the Dissolution arrives next year, the 
electors will as a body return a Parliament nearly re. 
sembling the present one. They do not expect a great 
success for their own side, and they acknowledge 
that contentious legislation will almost stop; but they 
believe that their own side will, in a weak and hesitating 
way, keep the reins in their own hands, and with them the 
entire patronage of the State. That is, they think, much 
better than entrusting the reins to a party which, what- 
ever its name or objects, must be Conservative in feeling, 
and therefore the regular party strength—the solid block 
of Liberalism which has resisted so many shocks and even 
survived Mr. Gladstone’s great change of policy—will, 
they contend, remain unbroken. 

_ That is by no means an impossible forecast of the 
immediate future, and we should think it an even more 
probable one than that of the Unionists, but for three 
considerations, One is, that the chapter of accidents is 
rarely favourable to any Government. In the modem 
complexity of affairs there are so many things which can 
hurt it, and so few which can do it any good. No uner- 
pected incident ever benefits the possessors of power, unless 
it be a death, and deaths are, of all incidents, those on 
which it is most futile to reckon. They never happer, 
even in war-time, just when their fullest importance would 
be felt. A Government like ours stands to be shot at from 
five Continents at once, and with a weak majority can 
therefore never be secure. The seeond is, that a class, 
probably the higher workmen, possibly a Liberal remnant 
of the middle-class, is visibly, as the by-elections show, 
and especially the election for Hackney, slipping away 
from beneath the Government, which is thus reeling, 
not from external blows, but from a loss of vital 
power within itself. That is a symptom of internal 
disease, which popular Governments seldom survive, 
and unless maintained, as has happened once or twice, by 
genuine liking for an individual chief, never survive for 
long. There was never any telling whether a Gladstone 
Government was weak or not, because a majority might 
at any moment vote for Mr. Gladstone personally, but no 
one in his party has succeeded to his hold upon the people, 
probably no one indeed possesses “ personal magnetism” 
equal to Mr. Balfour’s, who is cordially liked even by 
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though one scarcely likes to make it a basis of 
that Lord Rosebery’s own position must in 
yes be very nearly intolerable. Personal 
the country is slipping away from him, 
nd he is not the kind of man to be content with 
Ke position of Premier without the authority and right 
of initiative usually belonging to the office. It is partly 
his own fault for not making up his own mind more defi- 
nitely, but it is partly the result of circumstances ; and 
those circumstances cannot be altered without a change 
of Government. Reseated after an Election following a 
resignation, Lord Rosebery would choose his own Cabinet, 
write his own programme, perhaps compel his party to 
the First Lord of the Treasury to sit and speak, 


third is, 

calculation, 

his own @ 
wer 10 


9m not vote, as the French Premier does, in both 
Houses. He is loyal, no doubt, both to his colleagues, and 


ajesty, who summoned him to power; but it is 
andes that he should not see this, and should not 
long for a real leadership, even if it were only to be pur- 
chased by waiting through one more Unionist Parliament. 
We reckon, therefore, Lord Rosebery among the forces 
which, consciously or unconsciously, tell in favour of a 
Unionist accession to power and an early Dissolution. 





THE COMING CONFERENCE AT LEEDS. 

HE Edinburgh reviewer who suggested the other day 

T to Lord Rosebery that he could hardly do better 
than keep his party amused and out of mischief by setting 
them to work, or rather to play, with the reform of the 
House of Lords, seems to have hit the right nail on the 
head. A conference is summoned at Leeds for the 
90th of June, to discuss that very unprofitable question ; 
and meantime Lord Rosebery will find himself at liberty 
to weigh maturely the various approaches by which he 
may best attain a Dissolution, without being driven into 
new enterprises of a doubtful and perhaps dangerous 
nature. There is nothing like a great constitutional ques- 
tion, which cannot be solved without the assent of the 
existing Legislature, and which certainly cannot be solved 
with its assent unless one of the two great parties secures an 
immense predominance over its rival,—to keep the people 
amused at such a time as the present, when the best chance 
that appears at all hopeful for the Gladstonians is to excite 
a great popular enthusiasm by which the balance of parties 
might be profoundly affected. Without a very high tide 
of popular feeling, it would be impossible to carry a revo- 
lutionary measure, especially one by which not only the 
aristocracy but the Throne would be most seriously shaken. 
But though a high tide of popular feeling is not at all likely 
to be attained by a kind of agitation in which for every 
impatient emotion which you excite, you excite also. that 
deep Conservative dislike to a breach with history which it 
takes a very severe and urgent sense of injury and suffering 
to overcome, still the people will be interested and amused 
by the endeavour to stimulate them, and that endeavour 
can dono harm. However, it is quite certain that there is 
no such severe and urgent sense of injury and suffering 
due to any obstinacy on the part of the House of Lords at 
the present moment. The House of Lords has been for 
some years, and is still, squeezable enough. It has passed 
two Local Government Acts which, as even the Radical 
party have had to admit, are large enough to lead to 
great experiments, experiments which may prove to be 
almost revolutionary if they are not put in force with very 
great caution. As for the great Irish experiment which 
the House of Lords has vetoed, not even the Gladstonians 
pretend that that has taken a strong hold of the popular 
mind, On the contrary, the House of Lords has never 
been so popular as since it threw out by a majority of 
ten to one the measure for letting Ireland do as she liked 
with herself, and almost do as she liked with England 
too. On the other great subjects brought forward by the 
present Government, such as the abolition of the plural 
vite, the payment of Members, and the Disestablishment 
of two Churches, the great majority of the people have 
hy no means made up their minds. Some of them like 
the idea of rash experiments on the suffrage and the 
representative system, some of them do not, and would 
much prefer to leave thriving families a greater share 
of influence in the State than families which do not 
thrive at present, and are not at all likely to thrive the 
nore for obtaining permission to play ducks and drakes 
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cracies is whether the majority of any great demc- 
cratic people is more moved by envy of those who are 
better off than themselves, or by the hope that they may 
soon stand in the position of their more fortunate and 
prosperous brethren. For the present at least, we may 
safely say that the people of Great Britain are more moved 
by hope than byenvy. They have no real wish to pull down 
those who stand above them. They only wish to make it 
easier for themselves to keep what privileges they have, and 
to gain more without depriving others of any harmlessadvan- 
tages which they have gained. This being so, there is no 
strong feeling against a House of Lords which concedes a 
great deal, though it does not concede everything, to popu- 
lar demands. The English people are in no hurry to do 
anything that the House of Lords is quite certain not to 
do. They certainly like, instead of disliking, titles. They 
are not nearly fond enough of equality to be willing to 
pay a great price for it, such as taking upon themselves 
all those political expenses which the richer classes are 
quite willing to spare them. Half the measures which the 
Radical party advocate most strenuously are measures 
which would either abolish the prizes that some of them 
hope to win, or throw much heavier burdens on the 
rates than they are at all willing to bear. And therefore 
they listen with comparative indifference, not to say 
frigidity, to the enumeration of the advantages which 
they are promised as the immediate consequence of 
pulling down the House of Lords. The discussion at 
Leeds will do nicely to amuse the delegates, but it will 
not fire the heather. They will leave off very much where 
they began. 

Indeed, nothing can show this better than the cue which 
is being given by the wirepullers. They say, ‘Don’t ask 
for the abolition of the House of Lords, ask for what looks 
moderate, that the House of Lords should be allowed to 
reject a measure once, but not more than once.’ No cue could 
indicate more clearly how half-hearted the agitation is. 
That demand might mean almost all that the Lords 
themselves desire, if it meant that a General Election 
should intervene between the veto of the House of Lords 
and the second sending of the Bill by the Commons up to 
the Lords. No doubt it does not mean that in the mouth 
of the Radical wirepullers who wish that if a measure is 
rejected in one Session, it should pass in the next Session, 
without any intervening Dissolution, if the Commons send 
it up again. But are the people at all likely to approve of 
such an inane decision as that? LEither there is serious 
doubt as to whether the Commons have truly interpreted 
the popular will, or there is not. If there is no doubt, the 
House of Lords would not resist. They did not resist 
either the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, or the 
Trish Land Bills, though their own judgment was diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the Commons. But if there is 
real doubt whether the Commons are supported by the 
people or not, why in the world should the people abolish 
the appeal to them which would give them the right 
of determining the doubt? Depend upon it that, 
let the Leeds Conference decide what it will, the 
people of this country will never condemn a second 
appeal to the democracy to determine how far their wishes 
have been rightly interpreted. The wirepullers may carry 
it their own way at Leeds, but the Leeds Conference will 
not represent the country if it takes pains to abolish an 
appeal to the people where there is a real doubt about 
the people’s wishes. If the wirepullers had had any con- 
fidence in the popular character of the attack on the 
House of Lords, they would have taken up Mr. Morley’s 
ery for “ending” rather than “mending.” Nothing can 
indicate more clearly how uncertain they find the ground, 
than this half-and-half proceeding of theirs which promises 
no definite result. For what can the\Lords desire better 
than the opportunity of rejecting a plan for curtailing 
their own constitutional right which not on'y curtails their 
own right, but also deprives the electors at large of their 
right to arbitrate between the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature ? The Lords will be on the side of the people, not 
against them, if they insist that they shall take the order 
to give way, not from the House of Commons, but from the 
masters of the House of Commons. 

This interlude at Leeds is but a mere expedient for 
gaining time. The Government want to see the fate of 
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country. And accordingly the wirepullers of the party, 
Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. Schnadhorst, are set to work 
to amuse the people with the House of Lords’ puzzle. 
If the leaders had intended to commence a serious 
agitation against the Lords, they would have waited till 
the Lords had given serious cause of popular offence, 
which at present they have not given, and then the persons 
who moved in this matter would not have been Dr. Spence 
Watson and Mr. Schnadhorst, but Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt. Nor would the cue given have been 
so dubious as it appears to have been. Nothing could 
be proposed which it would be more easy for the Lords to 
reject, not only without giving fresh offence, but with 
every advantage to be gained by taking up a strictly 
democratic, as well as a strictly constitutional position, 
than this feeble proposal to let the House of Lords reject 
@ measure once which they would not be allowed to reject 
a second time. Indeed, it is open to all the ambiguities 
of what a second rejection means. If the measure had 
undergone a real reconsideration and modification, would 
that be a rejection of the same measure, or not? The 
modified measure would be sure to be open to quite new 
criticism, and yet nothing could be more absurd than to 
insist that not a line should be changed in the measure as 
it was first sent up to the House of Lords, in order that 
the Lords might not be able to plead that they had never 
rejected the new measure before. No proposal could be 
fuller of ambiguities and political absurdities than this. 
It is a mere political plaything, and not on the whole a 
very interesting one. 





M. CARNOT. 


HE French correspondent of the Daily Chronicle 
asserts positively that M. Carnot has finally made 

up his mind not to offer himself in November for 
re-election to the Presidency, and has even announced this 
to his friends, so that no party may be taken by surprise. 
We do not greatly believe in the finality of such resolves, 
knowing how insipid life is apt to appear to the man who 
abandons power, and how easily he convinces himself that 
his first duty towards his country is to rule it. There are, 
however, some reasons which make the report seem probable. 
M. Carnot does not want office for its emoluments, as M. 
Grévy did; his health, though “ re-established,” is never 
perfect, and he is the kind of man who is apt to believe 
that, after a long period of unbroken good fortune, it is 
unwise again to tempt the Destinies. If M. Grévy had 
withdrawn after his first term, he would have been remem- 
bered as a very worthy, though rather undignified, occu- 
pant of the Chair. At all events, if this statement is true, 
and it has been previously hinted in very well-informed 
quarters, it is of considerable importance to every politician 
in Europe. We have not been able to admire M. Carnot’s 
public utterances, which have usually seemed to us at once 
conventional and over-solemn, and we shall always main- 
tain that he shut his eyes too closely to the doings of the 
“ Panamists,” of whose misconduct he must have had some 
cognisance; but there can be no doubt that M. Carnot 
at the head of the French Government has been one of 
the forces which make for peace in Europe. It must not 
be forgotten that, though France is governed as a con- 
stitutional country, the President’s sanction is needed 
for every official act, and that as he can dismiss any 
Minister, he is sure to be consulted before any great 
step is taken, and may, if he pleases, forbid that 
step at once. The mere fact that peace has been main- 
tained during M. Carnot’s Presidency is sufficient proof 
of his wish for peace, and is most creditable to his 
character. Elected because he was the descendant of the 
“organiser of victory,” and for the last four years at least 
disposing of an army which Frenchmen believe to be un- 
equalled in their history, he must have been sorely tempted 
to play the great game, and thus solidify his position 
beyond dispute. No man would venture to contest the 
Chair with the President who had restored the military 
omer of France and regained the provinces torn from 
er by violence. The charm, too, of making history must 
be to a man of M. Carnot’s cultivation very great, and to 
live for a century or two as the liberator of the soil of 
France, must be more than fascinating. M. Carnot has, 
however, resisted all such allurements, has reigned as 
one secking peace, and must over and over again have 
restrained hot-headed subordinates convinced that the 
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time for vengeance had arrived. Even . 
feeling with which the Russian Petras not 
were received left him unmoved, and he is still, it ig aaj 
convinced that time makes for France, which _ 
exhausted by her armaments, and against the Tae 
Alliance, which is. Whoever his successor ma: i 
he will be probably a less temperately minded fs. 
while he will at first be less able to assert himself. 
especially against the Army chiefs, should they desire war. 
At all events, he would as President be an unkeaes 
quantity, and that fact alone would add greatly to the 
anxieties of Europe and to the evil effect of every rumour 
pointing to the probability of war. If the President 
indeed, were known to be ambitious, or a man whose 
word could not be securely trusted, it would be near| 
impossible for any long period to avoid war. Here in = 
island we could wait serenely for events to declare 
themselves; but Germans and Italians would both be 
expecting a sudden march of armies across their borders, 

Within France itself, too, M. Carnot has governed well, 
He has maintained order strictly in the most dangerous 
crises, supporting M. Constans, whom he disliked, ag 
heartily as M. de Freycinet, whom he personally 
preferred. He has never swerved upon the Labour 
question, insisting always that order must be main. 
tained, and has never sought popularity by speeches 
of sympathy with artisans at moments when he might 
have made himself almost adored by the urban masses, 
He has striven consistently to hold the balance even, and 
though probably an economist of the Conservative type, 
has never attacked even the Socialists—once, indeed, 
appointing a Minister suspected of Socialist ideas. On 
the other hand, he has drawn the line sharply against 
Anarchy. He would, we presume, repudiate any praise 
for personal courage in doing his duty with respect to 
Vaillant, but the dread of assassination affects even Kings, 
and there can be no doubt that in refusing to commute 
Vaillant’s sentence, he knew that he was exposing himself 
to great personal risk, which, though it continues, has in 
no way affected his personal habits or been allowed to 
exaggerate the precautions taken for his personal safety, 
Fortitude is usually an etiquette with the great; but 
when it is displayed in such a way, and at the bidding of 
duty alone, it is a great quality nevertheless. M. Carnot 
has dared the Anarchists quite as visibly as M. Raynal, 
and the praise for civic courage could scarcely be put into 
a stronger form. M. Raynal has stood unconcerned for 
months in a magazine of dynamite. 

We shall regret M. Carnot’s refusal to seek re-election 
all the more because it will spoil a most interesting Con- 
stitutional experiment. We have always maintained that 
the world, deceived by the results of the Polish muddle, 
has rejected the idea of Elective Monarchy much too abso- 
lutely and too soon. It is quite possible that an elected 
Sovereign or life President might reconcile the benefits 
to be derived from a permanent Executive, with the bene- 
fits expected from Republican institutions. He would 
maintain order, and choose wise Ministers, while seeking 
nothing for himself and leaving the decision of great 
affairs as absolutely to the people as Queen Victoria does: 
There would be perfect continuity in foreign affairs, and 
probably just so much of favouritism shown towards par- 
ticular Ministers as to give them foothold in politics when 
popular favour was momentarily withdrawn. As the word 
“King” has become as unpopular in Republics as it was 
in ancient Rome, this experiment can only be tried under 
Presidents appointed for long terms and regularly re- 
elected; and M. Carnot might well have been the first to 
show how well it would work. Even fourteen years isa 
good average reign, and if in 1901 he were elected a third 
time he would have been throughout his best years in 
the precise position of an elective constitutional monarch. 
Under the French Constitution, which was intended to 
facilitate a restoration, the President has all the powers 
of a monarch, while they have been exercised by M. Carnot 
in the precise method of a constitutional ruler. He has 
never declined to accept the resignation of a Minister 
when dismissed by the Chamber, and has never forced on 
reluctant Deputies a nominee of his own. France has 
been governed by her own representatives—very badly, it 
may be, on points such as finance, but still governed— 
while the Presidency has added to her system an element 
of stability and a tone of dignity, the want of which in 
some Republics is most keenly felt. We do not recall an 
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ce in which, during M. Carnot’s régime, the devolution 
sible authority has been attended with disorder, or 

@ in which tke “ representation” of France has been 
felt to be inadequate or vulgar. We fear if M. Carnot 
signs he will establish the custom of resignation, and 
that is, we contend, a matter for regret. It is true the 
Americans begin to say that a single term would give 
{hem more independent Presidents, but they do not need 
continuity of administration so. much as States to which 
foreign policy is vital, and which must, in self-defence, 
maintain great armies. It is a pity, if Europe is to be 
Republican some day, not to try the experiment of long 
and urbroken Presidencies ; and there could be no better 
opportunity than would have been afforded by M. 
Carnot’s candidature. Even his defect, a certain solemn 
nothingness in him which coexists with great firm- 
ness and much judgment, tends to make of him 
an ideal President, who, under the French system, 
which is Elective Constitutional Monarchy rather than 
Republicanism, must consent to be in ordinary times 
something of a figurehead. That is the point at which 
in future the system may break down. It is so difficult to 
find a great Frenchman who does not fear to efface 
himself, who is not anxious to be always and everywhere 
visible, and who can feel himself dignified and honoured 
even when he is not striding with his cloak over his 
shoulder across the stage. M. Carnot is almost an ideal 
man for the French Presidency as it is intended to be, and 
his disappearance, if he is to disappear, will be regretted by 
all Europe as that of a statesman who, in the position of 
all others in the world which most tempts a man to self- 
display, could stand in the shadow and yet retain the 


national respect. 


THE ANTI-PARNELLITES. 


HE Anti-Parnellite party is ina state of suspended dis- 
integration. The law of their being, the force of 
circumstances, the genius of the race, all demand that the 
Anti-Parnellites should be shattered into a thousand 
smithereens,—and yet, somehow or other, and contrary to 
all the rules and all the auguries, they remain united. 
The fact is a portent. It is more, it is another Irish 
grievance; and we should not be surprised if some Irish 
orator were to point out that it was only owing to the 
black-hearted cruelty and callous tyranny of the Saxon 
oppressor that the followers of Mr. McCarthy were not 
“fighting like devils for conciliation.” What prevents 
an actual outbreak among the larger section of the 
Nationalists, and the formation of a Healyite and a 
Dillonite or Sextonite faction, is the pressure of English 
public opinion. The Anti-Parnellites know that an open 
split in their party at the present moment would cause 
the instant overthrow of all schemes of Home-rule. The 
Gladstonian party would gladly take the excuse of another 
internal feud to wash its hands of Home-rule, and the 
country as a whole would be sure to come to the con- 
clusion that if Irishmen could not keep the peace among 
themselves, they were not fit for an independent Par- 
liament. Here, then, we have the spectacle of a large 
body of capable Irish citizens fitted out with a splendid 
supply of personal animosities and sectional hatreds, spoil- 
ing for a fight, and cowed into unity by the cold-blooded 
alien. “ See what comes of controlling Irishmen by English 
ideas. They are not allowed to break each others’ heads, 
or call each other ‘ gutter sparrows,’ for fear of hurting 
the feelings of a set of superfine Saxon sentimentalists, 
steeped to the lips in bloodthirsty hypocrisy.” That, or 
something very like it, is, we believe, the feeling of many 
Irishmen at the present moment. They are prevented from 
having a splendid political Donnybrook Fair by the mealy- 
mouthed Englishmen with whom it is their misfortune toact. 
_ How deeply this suspended disintegration has eaten 
into the Anti-Parnellite party—considering the subject, 
we may be pardoned a somewhat elastic use of metaphor 
and language—is shown by the proceedings at the Irish 
National Convention held at Liverpool on Saturday last. 
The Convention, which was attended by delegates from 
the branches of the Irish National League of Great 
Britain, was addressed by the leaders of the two sections 
of the Anti-Parnellite party. Though there was no actual 
calling of names, there was an amount of “nasty” 
growling which entirely justifies our description of the 
situation. We have all seen two old ladies trying to 
induce their pet dogs to be friends. The dear things, by 
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a mixture of cajolery and coercion, are induced to show a 
certain amount of “sombre acquiescence” in each others’ 
presence, and will even wag their tails for biscuits; but 
every now and then the belief that they ought to be having 
it out on the hearth-rug, tooth and claw, is vouched for 
by a long, low growl of suppressed fury. There was exactly 
that sort of growl to be heard during the proceedings 
at Liverpool on Saturday last. There was a certain 
perfunctory exhibition of friendliness and good feeling, but 
every now and then surged up the “ Wouldn’t I give it you, 
if IT had the chance!” Take, for example, the following 
passage in Mr. Healy’s speech:—“The chairman had 
courteously said that he would prefer that no names were 
mentioned, but he (Mr. Healy) had no fear of his name 
being mentioned; he had no fear of his acts being dis- 
cussed, his speeches being referred to, or his public or 
private character being laid upon the table and dissected.” 
That is the kind of speaking which soon ends in “the 
chunk of old red sandstone” argument. Mr. Healy 
growled in a manner not less unpleasant for his so-called 
friends, when he went on to say that “he did not machine 
conventions, nor suggest and draft resolutions for branches, 
nor did he go through the length and breadth of the land 
attacking his colleagues ;” and added that “he would not 
go into the miserable performances of the Freeman’s 
Journal.” This is sufficiently amusing; but in another 
passage, Mr. Healy went very near to admitting that it 
was only natural, right, and proper that Irishmen (we 
presume that “men of intellect” and Irishmen are 
synonymous terms) should fight among themselves. These 
are his words:—‘In threshing out these questions, they 
had had their differences. But those differences were not 
vital to the existence of their movement. They were such 
differences as might be expected to exist wherever men of 
intellect came together.” Mr. Healy is generally too 
shrewd a man of business to be a very amusing speaker. 
On Saturday, however, he seems to have been carried away 
by the excitement of the moment, and to have become as 
Hibernian as the most Hibernian of his party. At the 
close of his speech, he told the Convention that “ they were 
in the position of jurors, but before they gave their verdict 
let them know all the facts.” Immediately, however, he 
went on to say that “ he had not stated them all, and that 
be was sure Mr. Dillon would not. After all, there was a 
decent reticence to be observed by public men when the 
had a watchful enemy in front.” That is delightfully 
Irish :—A jury is to examine all the facts, but a large 
portion of them are to be carefully withheld from it. Mr 
Healy’s growls were answered in spirit by those of Mr. John 
Dillon, though the latter gentleman showed himself more 
inclined to interlard his growls with a wag of the tail. 
It is clear, indeed, that the feud between the two men is 
of the bitterest, and that nothing in the world but a whole- 
some dread of English public opinion prevents them from 
having it out with special reference to the personal actions 
of the combatants. A quarrel about opinions does not 
interest Irishmen. To be worth fighting out, or even 
watching, the struggle must be personal. Mr. Davitt 
tried to pour oil on the waters, but his little speech hardly 
improved matters, for it contained a decided backhander 
at Mr. Healy. ‘ He was glad,” said Mr. Davitt, “ that the 
conference had spoken out clearly on Irish dissension. 
They could not allow any man to ‘boss’ the popular 
organisation, nor would they allow any man to wreck 
their movement under the pretext of combating ‘ bossism,’ 
which was simply a manufactured bogey. The only 
danger now to the Irish cause was, he was sorry to say, to 
be found amongst themselves.” It only remains to state 
that Mr. Justin McCarthy found that the “ general situa- 
tion, he might tell them, was as hopeful as it ever had 
been in the whole history of the party, and that the party 
had been working steadily and zealously as one man in 
support of the Irish cause.” 

How long, we wonder, will it be possible for the Anti- 
Parnellite party to continue in this condition of suspended 
disintegration? Will they be able to hold on till the 
next General Election, or will the feud break into open 
warfare before that event? If the Dissolution comes 
in July it will in all probability be found possible to keep 
things together, and to present an apparently united front. 
If, however, the Healyites and Dillonites have to go 
through another winter in Ireland, we should very much 
doubt the possibility of continued cohesion. The autumn 
and winter is the season of political action in Ireland. 
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While Parliament is in Session, and while the Nationalist 
leaders are at Westminster, there is necessarily a sort of 
truce. As soon however as Parliament rises and the 
Nationalists are scattered over Ireland making speeches 
and “working-up” their own sections, difficulties begin. 
The temptation for this or that leader to score for himself 
becomes too great to be resisted. One of them begins to 
play for his own hand, and the rest follow suit. If, then, 
there is no Dissolution before next winter, we may expect 
to see an outbreak of faction of a kind that will not 
easily be healed. Mr. Healy will be trying to secure his 
base, and Mr. Dillon and Mr. Sexton attempting to check- 
mate him. Neither party will be willing, or indeed able, 
to keep quiet, and the inevitable result will be a trial of 
strength which will probably end in real disruption. If 
things come to this pass, which side is likely towin? We 
will make no attempt to prophesy, but it is worth while to 
estimate the forces at the disposal of the two factions. 
Against Mr. Healy is arrayed the majority of the Parlia- 
mentary party, and what may be called thearistocracy of the 
Nationalist connection. Mr. Healy is not populareither with 
his colleagues or with the class from whom they are chosen. 
On the other hand, Mr. Healy is believed to be the leader 
most favoured by the Church. He is the favourite of the 
clericals, and their influence will in all probability be cast, 
on his side, and this will largely neutralise the general 
unpopularity of which, rightly or wrongly, he is the victim. 
There is another fact which may tell in his favour. It is 
now certain that the evicted tenants will get no help from 
Parliament, and that they will bave to abandon all hope of 
reinstatement by Act of Parliament. The result will be 
that throughout Ireland there will be a large body of dan- 
gerously discontented men. But discontented men every- 
where look out for some one on whom to visit their dis- 
content. In the case of the evicted tenants, the persons 
likely to be selected as scapegoats are Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien. They were the authors and organisers of the 
“Plan of Campaign,” and it is to them that the evicted 
tenants have always looked for help. What more likely 
than that the victims of the “ Plan of Campaign ” will visit 
their chagrin on Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and their section 
of the party? If they do, and if the Dillonites become 
unpopular, the result will be a great accession of strength 
to Mr. Healy. Possibly this might not matter if there 
was any one man on whom the whole Anti-Parnellite 
party could agree to accept. Unfortunately there seems to 
be no such man. Mr. Blake was at one time thought to be 
in training for the post, but he is now, for some reason 
which has not been made clear to the public, pronounced 
impossible. The idea of a Davitt leadership is regarded as 
equally impracticable. In any other country it would be 
safe to say that the course of events must produce reunion 
under Mr. Redmond; but this would mean a compromise, 
and Ireland abhors a compromise. The one thing clear 
from the speeches at the Convention was indeed that the 
Parnellites were to be smitten hip and thigh. The situation 
is thus an exceedingly puzzling one, and he would be a 
bold man who would foretell victory to either side. Per- 
haps the end will be more dramatic than any one now 
supposes. Some accident may upset all the calculations. 
Some new figure may appear in Irish public life. Some 
new social and poiitical idea may catch-on in Ireland. 
Any one of these things might change the whole aspect of 
affairs, and in a month or two make it supremely unim- 
portant whether Mr. Dillon beat Mr. Healy, or Mr. 
Healy Mr. Dillon. Meantime, the squabble among the 
Anti-Parnellites holds the field, and affords a very useful 
example of the play of political forces in Ireland. 





THE CAB-STRIKE. 


bigger public is rather in a fog about this Cab-strike. It 
misses two leading points, one of them telling against 
the drivers, and the other very strongly in their favour. 
The first is that there is no strike at all properly so called. 
There are no masters or servants in the business, no wages 
are paid, and the quarrel is not between labourers and 
employers, but between dealers in an article of commerce 
and their customers. The drivers are not paid, but hire 
the vehicles of their owners for a daily rental. The 
difference is important, for it reduces the right of the 
drivers to complain, the daily rent they pay being their 
own voluntary act, as much as if they were hiring houses, 
and it raises a doubt as to the legality of their combination. 





we Ee 
The matter is not important, for it will ney : 
we rather fancy that, in rigid law, a pete int 
prevent a dealer from selling his goods at his own al 
illegal, being in principle precisely the act which in ree 
is called boycotting. It is not so in fact, the cab.qee’ 
for some curious reason considering themselves re 
servants of the cab-owners, but we have a gus ei P 
that it is so in law. A quarrel between chemheae 
and customers is morally rather different from one hetaie “ 
employers and labourers, the dealer having some rightt “A 
say that his customer’s profits or losses are no business f 
his. No landlord in a city bothers himself about hi 
tenant’s income, and the driver of a cab is neither nl 
nor less than the cab-owner’s temporary tenant, The 
second forgotten point in the dispute is more serious, and 
introduces into the whole affair a most perplexing element 
The public speak of the inconvenience they suffer from 
the drivers’ or the masters’ conduct in forcing on a 
strike, and forget that it is they themselves who are 
first of all responsible. They, and not the owners 
or the drivers, fix the price of the goods sold, and 
they therefore are responsible for the results of the 
trading. The community, for its own convenience, and 
in pursuance of its policy of regulating the cost of 
locomotion, settles the cab-tariff for itself, and is bound 
therefore, to see that no one is crushed by its effects, If 
as the owners say, the rates paid them admit of no reduc. 
tion, and if, as the drivers say, they cannot, paying those 
rates, get a living, then the cab-tariff is too low, and the 
public is bound, in common fairness, to see it raised. The 
question of evidence is another matter; bat if the two 
allegations are both true, we can see no escape from the 
conclusion. Sixpence a mile on the hypothesis does not ; 
pay, and the enormous convenience of the system to all 
Londoners is purchased by grinding down human 
beings in a way which modern sentiment forbids, 
That is not a right position for the community to occupy, 
if it does occupy it, and our first suggestion would be that 
the facts should be rigidly investigated by the Home Office, 
the —_ being suspended until the report has been pre- 
pared. 

Our own impression, merely as lookers-on liable to be 
disabused by fresh evidence, is that the drivers have a 
case. They would hardly abandon their business, even for 
a few days, unless their suffering was genuine; and it is 
not even contended that they do not work hard. They are 
out in all weathers, often for fourteen hours a day, they get 
no holidays, and whenever they are sick, their whole earn- 
ings, such as they are, completely disappear. That isa hard 
situation, and is, in public judgment, the harder because 
the drivers of hansom-cabs are, as regards the public at 
least, very decent and helpful people. The change which 
came over them some years ago when the tax on cabs was 
abolished, and the extra sixpence was granted for the first 
mile, is one of the most extraordinary we remember, the 
only change resembling it being the one which the Board- 
schools have produced in street children. The drunken 
ruffians of the Fifties have given place to obliging servants 
of the public, almost always sober, and always ready, if 
they receive their fares, to be at all events silently civil 
and obedient. No city is better served than London by 
its hansom-drivers, and in none, except through overwork, 
are the horses as a rule better treated or more carefully 
looked after. They are used up, no doubt, in a regret- 
table way; but the deliberate or callous cruelty which 
used to prevail has almost totally disappeared. The 
primd-facie claim is therefore with the drivers, and 
though the owners do not make fortunes, the companies 
dividing rather low dividends, still there is one patent 
fact which tells against their contention that a reduction 
is impossible. The drivers who own their own cabs are 
quite content and happy. Nobody denies that; and if a 
man with limited capital, and nothing to fall back or, 
can do well, how is it that the capitalist with his advan- 
tage in hiring stables, in buying and keeping horses, and 
in ability to stand out a bad season, cannot get along ’ 
If the driver who owns a hansom gets nothing by 
owning it, he has only his extra earnings as driver 
to live on, and ought to be as wretched as the man who 
hires; but he is not. Therefore it follows that the 
large owner is not wretched either. He does not, we dare 
say, make as much as he would like, but he is not intended 
to make it, the public telling him beforehand that it will 
not suffer high charges for cab-transit through London. 
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th owner and driver must make sixpence a mile do or 


out of the business. That is by statute the condition 

recedent of cab-owning and cab-driving. 

It all comes back to that after all. The trade is not 
free, and the community which regulates it and fixes its 
charges 3s bound to see that owner and driver alike have 
the means of livelihood. If either gets too much, he 

ts what is not intended, and should be forced to 

ive it up, but if either gets too little, then the tariff, 
being clearly oppressive, should be altered. It is quite 
ssible that this is the case, for the excessive cheapness 
of carriage by omnibus has cut deeply into cab receipts, 
the prices of cabs, horses, stables, and food have gone up, 
and with the necessity for harder work, the mortality 
among the horses has attained more ruinous proportions. 
It is said, too, that the change in manners which enables 
ladies to walk much more than they did, and to travel in 
omnibuses in a way they formerly avoided, has affected 
profits, which, again, are reduced by the telephones, the rail- 
way omnibuses, and the messenger services now so admir- 
ably organised. If that is the case, then we contend the 
responsibility is with the public; and though it is said to 
be impossible to alter the tariff, we suspect the Home Office 
could find ways and means. For example, it could limit the 
competition if that is really excessive. The trade is not 
intended to be free, and there is no more moral reason 
why Scotland Yard should grant too many licences than why 
we should allow a new railway to Exeter, while the old one 
can do the work. Nor are we so certain as some of our 
contemporaries that the tariff could not be raised. As we 
have had occasion to argue in another column, sixpence for 
hiring-money—sixpence, that is, in excess of fare—is given 
by a section of the public, and if it were given by every- 
body it would make an enormous difference to the trade. 
If that is too much, even threepence might be sufficient ; 
the popular objection that men will not pay broken money, 
being quite imaginary. They carry silver to pay cabmen, 
and they can carry coppers; and, indeed, they do; all 
dwellers in cities paying in that inconvenient metal for the 
millions of papers they read and in theory benefit by. We 
have no wish to tax the public unnecessarily, but weseeclearly 
that all these advances towards decent wages must come 
sooner or later out of their pockets. Those who ride in 
cabs are not poor, and those who drive them have, we 
maintain, the special claim that the public is their real 
employer, and has fixed to its own advantage the rates 
they are to get. We would not, be it understood, for the 
world give up that system. Free locomotion means 
nothing but free jostling, with the rich getting all the 
road, and there is bother enough in life already without a 
quarrel whenever you want to save time ; but if the public 
insists on regulating cabs and railways, it must see that 
nobody is crushed by the regulations. The public has no 
more right to slaves than an individual] has, and we are 
not quite sure that in the empty months London cabmen 
are not too much in the slaves’ position,—that is, they 
are bound to obey orders without grumbling audibly, and 
to work hard at all times and in all weathers for their 
bare keep. 





DR. PERCIVAL AND THE WELSH CHURCH. 


Py SIE MONDAY brings consolation to newspaper 
_¥YYV correspondents as well as to bank clerks. We were 
inclined to think that Dr. Percival’s letter on Disestablish- 
ment in Wales, which appeared in the Zimes of May 4th, 
had met with undeserved neglect. But the replies to 
it were only waiting for the occurrence of an off-day. They 
came last Monday with the switchback railway, the steam 
merry-go-round, and all the delights of Hampstead Heath 
or the Crystal Palace, and in this way Dr. Percival has 
been rescued from that annoying indifference which for 
ten days or so promised to be his portion. He has been 
read—which before might have been doubted ; he has been 
answered—which hardly seemed needful. Accordingly 
Wwe go with the multitude, and set Dr. Percival up for the 
. Purpose of trying to knock him down. 

Dr. Percival is not generally considered an advanced 
High Churchman ; consequently it is specially interesting 
to find him a preacher of one of the evangelical counsels. 
Any surprise we might feel at this, however, is lessened 
when we find that this effort after perfection is strictly 
Vicarious. As one of the correspondents of the Times has 
pointed out, Dr. Percival does not propose to do the staff- 








and-scrip business on his own account. What is good for 
Wales is not good for Rugby. We are always tempted 
to suspect advice when it suggests sacrifices without 
offering to make them. This is not merely the attitude 
which Dr. Percival himself assumes, it is also the attitude 
he would have the English Bishops assume. ‘ When 
the Apostles went forth with nothing but their staff 
and their scrip, they lacked no spiritual power which we 
possess,’—this is the heroic sentiment he would put into 
the mouths of the Archbishops and Bishops of England. 
But he does not propose that they should give up their 
own dignities and incomes. Their belief that Establishment 
and Endowment are not “necessary to the life of the 
Church ” is not to be tested by any surrender of their own 
goods. They are to be generous with other people’s 
money, to make sacrifices at other people’s expense. You, 
my right reverend brethren, he would have the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury say to the Bishops of Bangor, St. 
Asaph, Llandaff, and St. David’s, are damaging the 
cause of true religion by helping to maintain it in 
a privileged position. Mr. Asquith’s Bill will prove 
a blessing—in disguise—to you and your flocks. On 
your behalf, therefore, though not with your consent, 
“ we accept the principle of the Bill.” All we propose to 
stipulate for, is that none of your irreverent Welsh Dis- 
senters shall presume to touch the sacred ark of the 
Church of England in England. What happens to the 
same sacred ark in Wales is a matter with which we are 
not concerned, except in the character of self-constituted 
advisers. You must be disestablished and disendowed, 
because in Wales Disestablishment is a purely Welsh ques- 
tion. We propose to retain our advantages, our positions, 
and our incomes, because in England Disestablishment 
is a purely English question. Yesterday’s manifesto from 
the English Bishops shows their inability to rise to the great 
part which Dr. Percival would assign them. Their common- 
place intellects cannot rise to the level of Dr. Percival’s 
heroic separatism. They just go on in their own dull way 
and treat the four Welsh dioceses as though they were 
merely a part of the Church of England. 

This, indeed, is the error against which Dr. Percival 
feels specially called upon to protest. Establishment and 
Endowment “are a positive hindrance to our Master’s 
work in the Principality of Wales,” because “the Welsh 
Church is admitted to be the Church of a minority,” 
because “ the voice of Wales in the House of Commons is 
almost unanimously against it” because “the prevailing 
sentiment of the Welsh people is_ irreconcilably 
opposed to it as an Establishment.” We turn to the 
record of the last census for the proof of Dr. Percival’s 
statements, and we find—a blank column. Surely 
the hand of a tyrannical Church is to be detected 
here. The Church knew that she was the Church of a 
minority, and in order to conceal this damning fact she 
put a gag upon the Welsh Nonconformists, forbade them 
to tell the census-collector their religion, and drove them 
to substitute unsatisfactory statistics of attendance at 
church and chapel on some particular Sunday. Well no, 
not exactly. This is what should have happened to bear 
out Dr. Percival. But as a matter of fact, the Noncon- 
formists—not then foreseeing the line the Head-master of 
Rugby would take on their behalf—would not hear of a 
religious census. The Church of the minority was eager 
to appeal to figures to know precisely how many Welsh- 
men called themselves Churchmen, and how many called 
themselves Methodists or Baptists or Independents. The 
Nonconformist majority were just as anxious to avoid 
figures as the Church was to obtain them. If they are 
the majority they claim to be, what possible explanation 
can they give of this strange unwillingness to come to 
close quarters? If they were a minority we could 
understand it better. Minorities may be unwilling to 
call attention to their existence. Without a religious 
census, they may hardly be known to be anything dit- 
ferent from the Churchmen around them. They are not 
anxious to parade their Nonconformity, consequently they 
do not wish to have the fact dragged from them by a 
census-paper. This we say is an intelligible position; 
but can it be supposed for a moment that it is the posi- 
tion of Nonconformity in Wales? Are we not told 
every day that in Wales the Nonconformists have 
everything their own way; that their crowded chapels 
stand thick upon the ground in striking contrast to the 
sparse provision of empty churches; that Dissent is the 
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religion of the people, while the Church is only sustained 
by a few well-to-do aliens? If all this is true, why should 
the masters of the situation wish to conceal the facts of 
the situation? All the reasons they give for refusing 
a religious census are still more operative in Ireland. If 
it is to the disadvantage of a Welshman to be known to 
be a Dissenter, it is equally to the disadvantage of an 
Irishman to be known to be a Roman Catholic, but we find 
no similar dislike to a religious census in Ireland. The 
Irish Roman Catholics know that they are in a majority, 
and they wish the fact established beyond the possibility 
of challenge. The Welsh Dissenters know that they are 
in a majority, but the one thing they seem to shrink from 
is the unmistakable testimony of figures. 

One argument, indeed, there is against the need of a 
religious census in Wales. It is that, no matter what 
was proved by it, it would make no difference to the con- 
sistent opponents of Disestablishment in Wales. From 
what sources Dr. Percival gathers his history we do not 
know, but he evidently finds in them a picture of an 
independent Wales uniting herself of her own free will to 
England, and now wishing to retire from the partnership 
into which she voluntarily entered. Once, like Scotland 
and Ireland, she was a free and self-governed nation, 
having her own Parliament and her own Church. By 
virtue of some as yet undiscovered Act of Union 
—we say as yet undiscovered, because even Dr. Percival 
can hardly account Mr. Lloyd George’s gallant attempt to 
find one in the statute-book of Henry VIII. a complete 
success—she became merged in England, and the Welsh 
Church became a part of the Church of England. 
Now she is determined to follow the present example of 
Treland and the future example of Scotland, by demanding 
Home-rule for herself. As Dr. Percival seems to believe 
all this, we must suppose that he has some reason 
for his faith. But in that case he ought surely to pro- 
duce it. Even then we might demur to a dissolution of 
partnership at the will of one of the partners; but at 
present we ask for proof of the partnership—for 


proof, that is, that the Union between England and 


Wales is merely statutory, like the Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, or between England and Ireland. We 
can point to the year when Scotland and Ireland ceased 
to have Parliaments of their own, and for the first time 
sent representatives to the Imperial Parliament. Can Dr, 
Percival fix any similar date in the case of Wales? Can 
he name the year in which, by force or consent, the 
Welsh Parliament was merged in the English Par- 
liament, and the Church of Wales became a part of 
the Church of England? If he is unable to do this, his 
proposal to treat Wales as a separate nation is a far more 
extreme assertion of Home-rule than any similar proposal 
for Ireland or Scotland. It is a break up not of the United 
Kingdom into its original parts, but of one member of the 
United Kingdom into its original fractions. There 1s 
nothing distinctive about the Welsh dioceses. Their 
Bishops are suffragans of Canterbury, their clergy return 
representatives to the Convocation of Canterbury. Mr. 
Asquith does not restrict himself to the disestablishment 
and disendowment of these four dioceses. He interferes 
with their ecclesiastical character as well as with their 
temporal position. ‘The ecclesiastical provinces are not 
the creation of Parliament ; and even if the rest of the Bill 
were beyond reproach, the clause which tears asunder the 
Church of England involves a direct attack on the Church 
in her spiritual character. Of all this Dr. Percival takes 
no notice. He wishes to defend the principles of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill, and for this purpose he creates a nation 
and a Church which have no separate being outside his 
own fancy. 


THE INCREASE OF SUICIDE. 


© Sheen is hardly a single daily newspaper now which 
does not contain the record of some remarkable 
suicide, often of more than one. And we have suicides of 
all ages. On Thursday, there was the story of a brick- 
layer’s daughter, near Chertsey, only eighteen years of 
age, who gave a little sister, aged nine, poison, and then 
took it herself, because she thought the family (which had 
lost its mother) ill-managed, and that she herself was 
not allowed sufficient control over the younger children ; 
and that Daisy, the child of nine, was too much 
“rut upon.” “I cannot stand this any longer,” she 





i a 
wrote in a farewell letter to her father, “I am treated lik 
dirt. Iam the eldest, and I think I am the right one to 
look after the little ones. I have not known what it ig to 
have a home since mother died. The children haye all 
been neglected, and no one takes any notice of them. and 
Daisy” [the child whom she persuaded to take poison] 
“is put upon worse than any of them. I will not stand 
it any longer. I think you all will be happier without me 
and Daisy.” We see that the girl is spoken of as jealous of 
her younger sister Daisy. But apparently it was rather pit 
for Daisy than jealousy of her, which induced her to chars 
the poison with Daisy; and there is no sign that Daisy dig 
not take it willingly. Of course, the murder (if murder 
it was), or in any case the instigation to her sister to 
commit suicide, and the elder girl’s own suicide, are 
attributed to insanity, and insanity it may have been. 
but, if so, it was the kind of insanity which is due 
to the collapse rather than the distortion of the mental 
powers. The girl seems to have felt that there was 
more misery in the family than she and her sister could 
bear, and very probably the little sister was of the same 
mind. When children (for even the girl of eighteen was 
still a child) come to find life unendurable and deliberately 
resolve to leave it, it seems quite certain that all the 
buoyancy and inexhaustible hopefulness of youth must 
have disappeared. Where there is any great stock of 
vitality, small miseries never even suggest to the young 
the idea of seeking a remedy in flight from life and all 
its chances and changes. Yet we read now repeatedly 
of the suicide of the young, as if a mere glimpse of the 
prospect of earthly troubles were so paralysing as to ex- 
tinguish all that eagerness for new experience which the 
young ought to feel overflowing inthem. But an even more 
remarkable instance of suicide was recorded in the same 
day’s news,—the suicide at Maria Lanzendorf, a place near 
Vienna,—where thirteen suicides have been recorded within 
three days,—of a brother and three sisters, which they deter. 
mined on, in spite of a most happy and united family life, 
because they felt that they could not again endure 
to experience such anguish as the loss of a fourth 
sister, a widow, who had lived with them, and who had 
died only a month previously, had inflicted on them. Here 
were four people, all prizing each others’ company to the 
full, and not therefore oppressed by that sense of loneli- 
ness which oftenest results in suicide, determined to die 
together rather than wait for the next death which must 
thin their circle. It is said that they lived almost entirely 
alone, excepting, indeed, the society of a niece (the 
daughter of the widow who had just died), whom they 
sent home to Vienna before committing suicide, and that 
they spent the whole of the intervening Sunday in prayer 
and confession ; though we conclude that they did not con- 
fess their intention to take their own lives, otherwise some 
effort would have been made to prevent that sin. They 
had rooms in a hotel, and there on Monday morning the 
ghastly group of four corpses was found, the brother and 
two sisters seated, and the youngest sister kneeling at 
their feet. So social a suicide as this has seldom been 
recorded. If it, too, is to be attributed to temporary 
insanity, it must be admitted for the future that 
temporary insanity is contagious, and attacks a whole 
group at once. 

In our opinion the rapid increase of suicide must be 
due not merely to the dwindling religious faith of the 
day,—in both the cases we speak of, there seems to have 
been a keen feeling that God’s forgiveness was needed 
for the suicide, so that it was certainly not primarily due 
to any scepticism as to the existence of a divine government, 
—but to that horror of trouble and grief which indicates 
a dwindling power of endurance, and an almost extinct 
sense of hope. No doubt this dwindling power of e0- 
durance, this extinguishing of hope, undermines also the 
sources of faith. Faith without hope is hardly possible, 
and fortitude without hope is still less conceivable. We 
have little doubt that there are a much larger number of 
persons who are born into the world without any elasticity 
of nerve nowadays, than there were in less exciting times. 
In spite of the great extension of the average age of life, 
there is a falling off, we believe, in that eager wish for 
experience, that instinct for living even under a heavy load 
of difficulties, which there used to be in the old times before 
all the exhausting interests of the present day. Where 
children in the old days ran away from unhappy homes, they 
often commit suicide now. Bereavement, instead of being 
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i ia 
regarded as a new burden to be borne, and to be borne 


tiently, however overpowering it may seem, is regarded as 
a calamity to be evaded, and to be evaded even at the volun- 
sacrifice of a great deal of real happiness. Evidently 
this Austrian family of the artist Kolarz, must have been 
rfectly aware that they were forfeiting all the happiness 
which the love of the remaining four members of it for 
each other, would have secured to them, but they found in 
the prospect of more grief a far greater source of terror, 
than would be at all compensated by the prospect of more 
mutual sympathy and tenderness. And this is exactly the 
symptom of the new cowardice. The expectation of sharp 
ain is regarded as entirely overbalancing the gain of any 
expectation of mere happiness. Where the eagerness for 
new experience, for new gain, used to predominate greatly 
over any dread of new pain, new loss,—the imagination of 
modern man and woman is far more influenced than it 
was by fear, and far less influenced by hope. And no 
doubt the great apparent loss of religious faith is partly due 
to this attenuation of the general buoyancy of the whole 
nature. Itseems strange enough that a greater tenacity of 
the vital powers, should be observed side by side with a 
diminished tenacity ofthe vital impulses. Perhaps, however, 
the very causes which tend to make life safer than it was, 
also tend to make it less eager, less sanguine, less elastic, 
than it was. Where rashness used to kill men, caution now 
preserves men; but then the very spring which made 
them rash also made them reluctant to give up the 
struggle, which they now resign almost as if they only 
wanted an excuse for resigning it. Fortitude, in which we 
are becoming so deficient, is promoted not only by high 
principles, but also by high elasticity of nature. Under 
the martyrdoms of old times, modern men would not 
only shrink, but collapse long before our ancestors would 
have collapsed under them. The over-sensitiveness of 
modern feeling is partly at least due to a want of stamina 
or deficiency in vital resources, as well as to finer powers 
of discrimination. It is known that uncivilised races,— 
Maories, for example,—will willingly mutilate their feet 
for the mere pleasure of wearing Evropean boots, which 
they could not get on without clipping their toes. This 
seems to indicate as much reserve of strength for enduring 
the sort of physical hardships to which barbarians have been 
accustomed, as their incapacity for resisting the fatal effects 
of strong drinks indicates of weakness for enduring the fatal 
effects of influences to which they have not been accustomed. 
May it not be that civilisation, while it fortifies us against 
artificial mischiefs, drains away our power to endure 
mere natural sufferings? While we are strengthened for 
the work of threading all kinds of social labyrinths, we 
lose that healthy power of holding our tongues and con- 
fronting natural griefs in grim silence, which the savage 
or the half-savage so often and so abundantly displays. It 
seems as though impatience of the great elementary griefs 
and pains which are the common lot of all, had grown 
upon us along with that ingenuity in devising remedies 
for smaller evils which civilisation has brought us. 
Indeed we believe that our greatly multiplied power of 
evading small annoyances has seriously reduced our 
patience and fortitude in confronting greater evils. Since 
science became a religion, we have lost that religious dis- 
position to bear humbly what God inflicts, which used to 
belong to us, and still belongs to so many uncivilised races. 
We do not bow before the blast, but are irritated at our 
own helplessness,—and all the more that science has taught 
us to help ourselves in so many other directions. Indeed, 
we are often more disposed to give up the struggle alto- 
gether than to accept in meekness misfortunes which we 
cannot either alleviate or cure. Suicide is a result of weak- 
ness, and we believe that this weakness is greatly due to 
the habit which has gained upon us of resenting our own 
inability to cure every evil when we have got accustomed to 
cure so much, 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF INSPIRATION. 
HE Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, one of the most learned 
and subtle of the critics of Biblical literature in 

the Roman Catholic Church either in this or any other 
country, and to most of us, at least, not the less impressive 
because he is a layman who has been brought to the study of 
the Scriptures not by professional duty, but by the natural 
attraction of the subject itself, addresses us a letter in 
another column, in which, somewhat to our surprise, he 





accepts the late Encyclical on this subject put forth by the 
Pope as a document which, if not certainly infallible, is very 
likely to indicate what will sooner or later assume the import- 
ance of an infallible definition, and be regarded as opening a 
new epoch in the doctrinal development of the Church. He 
entirely approves of the Abbé Loisy’s course in suspending 
his publication of “L’Enseignement Biblique” in deference 
to the teaching of the Pope, and seeks to show that the only 
kind of elasticity which he would claim for the Church’s con- 
ception of plenary Biblical inspiration under the light of the 
new Encyclical, is just that which the Popes themselves have 
always claimed for Papal teaching,—as when they have inter- 
preted the doctrine, “ No salvation outside the Church,” as 
meaning “no salvation outside the Church except for those who, 
though they do not belong to her external organisation, have 
only been prevented by ‘ invincible ignorance’ from belonging 
to her ;”°—or taught that the “ sacrifice ” of the Mass in the true 
and proper sense of the term “ sacrifice ” may yet denote that 
which is neither painful nor distinguished by laborious effort ; 
—or again, that original sin, though the Council of Trent 
declared that it has “the true and proper character of sin,” 
has yet that character in so mild a sense that Cardinal Newman 
was justified in asserting that it could not be called sin in the 
“mere ordinary sense ” of that word, that there is, in short, a 
meaning very commonly attached to the word “sin” which 
would be quite inapplicable to “ original sin.” Well, we should 
ourselves say that this elasticity which the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities themselves attach to the meaning of words used 
in infallible definitions, makes the word “infallibility” ex- 
tremely difficult for ordinary men to construe. If you may 
have two or three different senses for infallible definitions, in 
one of which they are guides to the truth, while in another of 
them they are misleading, would it not be better and more 
candid to give up the word “ infallible” altogether, and to 
speak only of authoritative definitions, by the help of which, 
if you use your best endeavours in a humble spirit, you may get 
real guidance, while, if you are too literal or too dull to catch 
the nuance of the particular context, you may be led blindfold 
into the most dangerous delusions? Infallibility that takes a 
good deal of humouring to understand rightly, is hardly infalli- 
bility for ordinary human purposes. For our parts we should 
regard the way in which Pio Nono explained away “ Nulla 
salus extra ecclesiam,” as admitting that, literally speaking, 
that doctrine is not true. We should regard again that 
development of the word “ sacrifice” in which it is explained 
to mean both something necessarily painful and difficult, and 
something which need be neither painful nor difficult, as the 
misuse of a single word to cover two quite different meanings. 
And, lastly, we should ourselves regard the Council of Trent 
as having greatly erred when it declared that the original 
taint in our nature which is quite involuntary and for which 
we are quite irresponsible, has “ the true and proper character 
of sin,” whereas in all its most characteristic meanings, sin 
involves strictly both freedom to reject and responsibility for 
not rejecting. We seriously think that an infallibility that 
leaves fallible human beings still in doubt between two widely 
different senses of the words used by the infallible authority, 
is an infallibility much more mischievous than useful. 


But even waiving this fundamental objection to the 
development which Baron von Hiigel claims, and, as a 
dutiful son of the Church, has a perfect right to claim, 
for the use of the word “inspiration,” we should go much 
farther and say that there is no conceivable definition of 
“ inspiration” even on subjects of “ faith and morals,” which 
is compatible with believing that all the inspired authors of 
the Bible were protected completely from error, whether in 
the larger sense in which the Baron uses the word “error,”— 
namely, deviation from every one of two or more alternative 
meanings of a Church doctrine, some one of which is infallible, 
—or in the more literal sense in which we should prefer to 
use it, as deviation from one fixed meaning of the expression. 
Take the Book of Psalms. We conclude that no Biblical 
critic, Catholic or Protestant, would maintain that all the 
Psalms are by the same author. We conclude also that, if 
this be admitted, inspiration must be claimed, at least in 
matters of faith and morals, for each individual Psalm, 
and not merely for the editor of the collection as a col- 
lection. If this be granted, consider the 109th Psalm. 
Consider how it blends with a very deep and pathetic 
sense of humble and absolute dependence on the will of 
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Col, and even with the disposition to love those who are not 
at all disposed to return that love, the most vindictive and 
elaborate curses not only on the immediate enemies who 
reject that love and repay it with hatred, but on their an- 
cestors and innocent posterity. “Let his children be father- 
less, and his wife a widow. Let his children be continually 
vagabonds and beg; let them seek their bread also out of their 
desolate places. Let the extortioner catch all that he hath, 
and let the strangers spoil his labour. Let there be none to 
extend mercy unto him, neither let there be any to favour his 
fatherless children. Let his posterity be cut off, and in the 
generation following let their name be blotted out. Let the 
iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the Lord, and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted out,” &c. Now, is there 
any of the many extensions of ordinary meaning which can 
supply an “inspired” explanation for these elaborate curses P 
Can they be explained as referring only to “spiritual” 
enemies when the text abounds in indications that the 
present world and its successive generations and its tainted 
society are uppermost in the mind of the psalmist? Is it 
possible to regard these curses as embodying the growing germs 
of an immature though promising morality ? Is there any sort 
of allegorical explanation which will fit these fervent wishes that 
the “extortioner ” may get hold of the enemy referred to, that 
his fatherless offspring may become vagabonds, and that the 
sins of the whole lineage may remain unforgiven (and there- 
fore, we suppose, unrepented)? To us it seems simply like 
hiding one’s face in the sand, as the ostrich does in order to 
prevent seeing the doom that awaits him, to ignore the 
obviously unregenerate passion in outbursts of this descrip- 
tion. No kind of manipulation or interpretation can explain 
them as being anything but utterly abhorrent to the divine 
spirit which controlled all the higher teaching of that very 
book of Scripture in which these spasms of deliberate 
vituperation occur. So far from being divinely inspired, 
they are inspired, if at all, by a spirit of wrath which de- 
nounces innocent and guilty in one common and undis- 
criminating spasm of insatiable revenge. Nor does such 
a passage as this stand alone in Scripture. It is but 
a specimen of a large class of passages on which the 
advocates of the plenary inspiration of the Bible have 
tried all sorts of experiments in vain, without carrying con- 

viction toanyone. Andif there are not a fewof these insoluble 
riddles even for those who hold only the perfect moral and 

religious inspiration of the whole Bible, when it comes to the 
question of the historical inspiration of the narratives of fact 

in the Bible, the difficulties are multiplied beyond measure. As 
the Baron von Hiigel himself admits, even the Pope shrinks 

from condemning the “ higher criticism ” when it discovers all 
sorts of different strata of historical and moral authorship and 

authenticity in the Pentateuch. Now it does not seem to us 

that any doctrine of inspiration informing alike all the books, 

and all the parts of all the books, of the Bible, is at all in 
keeping with that candid view of its literature which all 
great scholars, and the Baron von Hiigel as one of the 
chief amongst them, so ardently enforce. If inspiration 

pervades all the parts of all the books of Scripture, we 

surely ought to go a great deal further than he goes 

when he says that the various writers’ statements “nowhere 
violate the literary ethics of the time and people.” Surely the 

very least that could be asked of inspiration is that it should 
greatly raise the literary ethics of the time and people. Yet 
we should be startled to find that the vindictive spirit of the 

109th Psalm was on a level nearly as high as that of the 

ethics of the time and people, or even as the average 

level of the particular book to which that psalm belongs. 

Can it be said that either in relation to history, or chronology, 

or morals, or religion, there are not plenty of passages to be 
found of which it would not be true that at “every stage the 
message as divinely fits as it divinely transcends the intelli- 
gence of its special messenger and audience”? These various 
“‘relativities,” “imperfections,” “ inaccuracies of composition 
and of style, of mental method and of popular conception, 
chiefly of science, but in part also of details of history” for 
which Baron von Hiigel contends, seem to us to imply not 
continuous but exceedingly broken inspiration, and to point 
to those occasional hiatuses in every conceivable kind of 
inspiration, those collapses in which inspiration fails the 
writer altogether, of which we have given one glaring 
example. Surely the infallibilist who is driven by his 





WE 
critical insight and candour to admit that so many blots 
in the Bible have been bit by painstaking criticism, can. 
not afford to look down upon us if we maintain that we 
have the same right to jadge by the light of a straightfor. 
ward conscience and a plain common-sense of these greater 
breaches of continuity in inspiration, while he himself claims 
to prove the existence of smaller and much less important 
breaches of continuity in the inspiration of Scripture, We 
quite agree that the higher criticism should be, and must be, 
“purged from anti-Christian presumptions ;” but it must algo 
be purged from those forced pro-Christian presumptions which 
are not the fruits of calm and clear study at all, but simply 
of a desire to find what is not there. It is this desire 
which too often prejudices the labours of the orthodox 
scholar almost as much as “anti-Christian presumptions” 
prejudice the labour of the heterodox scholar. And we believe 
that it is only by the help of such forced resolves to shut one’s 
eyes to all unregenerate human elements in the teaching of 
inspired writers, that the Catholic scholar is enabled to per. 
suade himself of the inerrancy of Scripture at the suggestion 
of the infallible Church. 





“NEARNESS.” 

F the public wish to settle the Cab-strike, as they settle 
most strikes, by paying a little more, they can, we ima- 

gine, manage it without much difficulty. At present they 
pay sixpence a mile, with the proviso that no drive shall cost 
less than a shilling, thus giving sixpence extra for the first 
mile. Let them pay sixpence a mile as before, with sixpence 
for the hiring, whatever the distance, and they will, we believe, 
add half-a-crown a day to the cabman’s receipts. This will 
be roughly denied by a great many persons, who will assert 
that everybody does already give a sixpence extra, but it will, 
we think, be admitted by a majority of cabmen. They by no 
means think the public so generous as the public thinks itself. 
On the contrary, they allege that, while a few of their cus- 
tomers in special districts are liberal with their sixpences, 
the majority are distinctly “near,” and will pay them even 
for extreme distances only their legal fare; and that as the 
rule nowadays among respectable cabmen is not to be 
abusive, they have no means of compelling the whole of 
those they drive to act as the “right sort” do without 
compulsion. We suspect that this is in the main correct, and 
that “nearness” is a much more common foible among 
Englishmen than when they describe themselves they usually 
allow. ‘ Nearness,” be it observed, in the parlance of the 
people is not meanness. The “mean” man is the man who 
takes advantage, who grinds down others too feeble to 
struggle, who will not pay a bill without deductions to which 
he is not entitled. The “near” man is the penurious man 
who is honest but hates parting with cash, who avoids ex- 
penditure even in trifles, and who will never pay more for 
anything than he is legally compelled to pay. The number 
of these is undoubtedly very great. It is not only the cabmen 
who affirm it, but many other traders, especially booksellers, 
theatre lessees, and laundresses. The booksellers are always 
being worried about discounts, and are always being asked 
to lend books which their customers could perfectly well 
afford to buy, even at their published prices. The lessees of 
theatres pass their lives in saying “No!” to requests for free 
seats, and tell the oddest stories of the kind of services and 
favours which in the givers’ minds entitle them to entrances 
without paying. As to laundresses, they have fights with 
every customer, and in the country have to yield so often 
that, as they say, they can hardly live by one of the most 
exhausting and responsible of all handicrafts. The ladies 
will not let themselves be “done” by the washerwomen. 
Even the railways, mighty organisations as they are, feel 
the effect of British “ nearness,” and besides their perennial 
fight against special rates for goods—about which every 
tradesman expects to make a special bargain—they have to 
see thousands of their passengers whose “ proper place” is 
the first or second class, travelling by the third. The truth 
is, “ nearness” is fostered among men and women who would 
not for the world be mean, much less dishonest, by a variety 
of impulses. There is first of all the right one, which is 
economy, the resolution not to expend money wanted 
for more imperative purposes. That is not a motive 
to be quarrelled with, economy for that reason being often 
essential to honesty, and it is one which is especially felt 
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qhen the charge is like a cabman’s, which seems to give 
nothing in return except a little ease. You can generally in 
London cover a long distance by omnibus or underground 
railway, and for a short distance there are your two legs. The 
ent to the cabman is by the whole difference—that is, 
generally by two-thirds of his whole charge—pure and simple 
waste. 90 strongly is this felt, that we have known young 
men take a kind of vow never to enter a cab on any provoca- 
tion, and have seen old men, to whom the money was nothing, 
risk their health seriously by travelling outside an omni- 
bus rather than, as they think, throw money away. The 
economical naturally never pay more than legal fare, 
and neither do the self-assertive. The latter feel as if they 
were letting themselves be robbed, and would as soon put up 
with an overcharge for a railway ticket as pay more than the 
cabman’s legal charge. They do not think about him at all, 
any more than they think about the railway shareholder, but 
pay what the law has settled they should pay, and there leave 
it. These are the people the cabman specially hates, for they 
always want their full distance, and will not pay for a 
stoppage unless it exceeds a quarter of an hour. There is of 
course another class which is proud of saving in all small 
matters, regarding it as proof of intellectual competence—this 
is, we believe, the motive which governs good housekeepers— 
and there is another, much more numerous than is generally 
suspected, which is “near” out of pure benevolence. They 
believe firmly that in overpaying any servant of the 
public, cabman or porter or shoeblack, they are wronging 
those poorer than themselves, who will, they say, either 
be neglected or exposed to contumely for practising a neces- 
saryeconomy. The idea is a mistake, for the tips of the rich 
sweeten the tempers of those who serve a mixed public; but 
we have known it entertained by rich people who on other 
occasions were eager to subscribe. And lastly, we must not 
forget that for a majority of men the law helps to make, 
indeed almost makes of itself, the internal conscience. What 
the law has settled, that is right, and they would no more 
overpay a cabman than they would put two penny stamps 
‘on an ordinary letter, or pay for a telegram more than the 
number of its words involves. Humanity and generosity have 
in their minds nothing to do with the matter, or if they have, 
that is the fault of legislators, not of the people who pay. 
With their customers swayed by so many motives the cabmen 
are by no means so frequently overpaid as it is the custom to 
imagine, and by no means so liberally treated as regards 
distance, which, indeed, half their fares never take into 
consideration at all. 


We wonder if ‘“‘nearness,” that is, penuriousness which never 
passes the line of right, really is a foible or not. Throughout 
the world, with the exception of England and the United 
States, it is considered a virtue, or rather a necessary element 
in a strong and healthy character. A good Frenchman or 
German or Italian thinks it positively wrong to waste a six- 
pence, and holds over-payment to be waste simply. He will 
give if necessary, though not largely, except from some 
religious or family motive; but he will not part with any 
right, and one of his rights is to have service at the legal 
or the contract price. The Scotchman has nearly the same 
idea, and it is said, though we do not know it, that good 
Englishmen, if born wealthy, are rarely without a trace of it, 
and that though they will give tips, they give moderately, and 
will never overpay. The mass of Englishmen and Americans, 
on the contrary, hold “ nearness ” to be either a vice, or at all 
events a contemptible quality which spoils their liking for 
otherwise fine characters. Up to sixpence, neither of them, 
unless pressed by poverty, will bother themselves with 
economies, and they regard the Continental ways about pennies 
with humorous contempt. The lower English—we cannot 

‘answer for their equivalents in America—bhave an even stronger 
feeling, regard the freehanded man as the “good” man, and hate 
a skinflint more than they hate many kinds of evildoers. More- 
‘over, they act up to their own theory, and are as a rule 
unintelligibly generous with small amounts of cash. They 
‘hardly like to take coppers when they are entitled to them. 
There is no very obvious reason why either of these lines of 
‘conduct should be pronounced the better, for the Continental 
may be saving for a good purpose, and the Englishman or 
American may be only careless and lazy; and we are inclined 
to fancy that either may be right. The true point as to the 
‘morality of “ nearness ” when it doesnot involve neglect of duty 





or any oppression, is its effect on character, and that need not 
be always the same. The habit of self-sacrifice is probably 
strengthened in a Frenchman, or German, or Italian, with whom 
the family is the unit, by persistent and minute economy, while 
the same practice makes an Englishman or American selfish 
and unjust. Experience seems to show that the Continental 
who turns his envelopes does not become avaricious, while the 
Englishman who plays the same trick—which is, of course, 
quite within his moral right—usually does; and experience is 
in some cases, as, for example, in that of gambling, a safe 
moral guide. There is no reason for contemning an English- 
man who is “near,” even if he is as “near” as Barkis in 
“David Copperfield ;” but one instinctively does contemn 
him, and an instinct of that kind felt by a whole nation is 
rarely quite wrong. All the same, it is only a class which 
will give the cabman that extra sixpence, and if the public 
wish him always to have it, they must ask the Home Secretary 
to propose a modification of the law. 





THE LIMIT OF SIZE IN ANIMALS. 

HE largest pair of horses shown at the Cart-Horse Parade 

last Monday were two bays owned by the Thames Bank 
Distillery. These gigantic animals stood eighteen hands, and 
probably weighed at least a ton each, and were capable of 
drawing a weight of over four tons, in addition to their driver. 
Compared with the average size of the nearest approach to the 
wild horse existing, the tarpan of the Khirgiz Steppes—for 
the animal which Prejvalski claimed to have discovered in the 
highlands of Gobi is too like a wild ass to be accepted as the 
primitive ancestor of the horse until more evidence is forth- 
coming than is at present available from such remote and 
inaccessible regions—these mammoth horses show an increase 
of about one-third in height, and three-quarters in bulk and 
weight, as the result of human effort directed mainly to the in- 
crease of size in jast proportion in a particular animal. The 
natural inference from this fact is a doubt whether the limit 
of size which Nature seems to have set to the growth of 
particular species is really as fixed and arbitrary as might 
appear from the experience of ages, even in cases where the 
conditions are more favourable to their perfect development 
than are the Asian steppes to the growth of the horse. 
The general weight of what is called “ palxontological” 
evidence seems to favour the last supposition. Take, for 
example, the gigantic tortoises, one of the last members of 
whose respected family died at Colombo the other day at the 
age of at least one hundred, and whose epitaph was written by 
Dr. Gunther in the Times. Dr. Gunther has always had a 
true naturalist’s sympathy for these last survivors of a race 
whose unwieldy bulk recalls the days when the gigantic 
sons of earth fought with gods, and whose strength suggested 
to the fancy of Eastern cosmogenists the picture of the 
tortoise bearing the world upon its back. When they have 
completed their allotted century or so of blameless life, they 
become their own monuments in a chelonian Valhalla at 
South Kensington, and dedicate themselves in little votive 
tablets to the musing reflections of mushroom humanity. 
There are exhibited the remains of the great tortoise of Alda- 
bra, a small uninhabited island in the Indian Ocean, north- 
west of Madagascar. It was quite young, its known age being 
only eighty years, and it was still growing at the time of its 
death; but it weighed 8701b., and its legs are like those 
of a small rhinoceros. Compared with this, the tortoises from 
the Galapagos Islands in the Pacific, whose strange and 
solitary existence is so curiously described by Darwin, are 
mere dwarfs, the largest having only weighed 200 1b. ; but the 
contrast in size between these surviving giants and the dwarf 
scale of the many forms which seem destined to survive and 
flourish, down to the tiny “tortoisettes” no bigger than a 
watch, would, even if these creatures stood alone as examples 
of the dwindling tendency of species, be enough to suggest 
that the limit of animal dimensions had long ago passed its 
acme and entered on its decline. The evidence of the gigantic 
forms which fill the long galleries of the Museum, seems to point 
to the same conclusion. Those creatures for whose monstrous 
bones existing life affurds no parallel except to the instructed 
mind of the biologist, skeletons like those of the gigantic 
sloths, may merely present themselves objects of wonder, with- 
out suggesting a comparison. But the skull of the elephant 
found in the Sewalik hills of India, with tusks 12 ft. long, 





like the limbs of a tree, and the horns of the Irish deer, which 
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stood 2 ft. higher at the shoulder than the largest wapiti of the 
Rocky Mountains—remains of creatures identical in character 
with those which now frequent the regions they once inhabited 
—seem visible evidence of a steady and universal decline of 
which instances might be multiplied without number. The 
theory that great size was in itself a bar to the well-being of 
the giant species, is an easy, if not a wholly satisfactory means 
of accounting for the degeneration, for the failure of food can 
hardly have been such, in the Indian forests for instance, as to 
account for the dwindling of forms like the “‘ Elephas ganesa ” 
into the smaller but still enormous bulk of the herds which 
still survive and multiply in the jungles of Hindostan. 


But if the limits of the food-supply is the key to the 
apparent limitation of size, as we believe it to be in 
the case of most animals which are widely distributed, 
there seems no reason why the loss should not be made 
good, in the case of domesticated animals at least, by a 
process of generous feeding continued for generations, until, 
if it suited the needs of human society, we produced 
oxen far larger than the Bos primigenus, rabbits as large 
as sheep, dogs as tall as a polar bear, and a breed of 
horses between twenty and thirty hands high, which would of 
course, be too large for riding, except with a howdah or a 
camel-saddle, but would draw loads of from four to five tons. 


The argument of a natural limit set to size, derived from 
the circumstances of wild animals, must not be pushed too 
far. In the case of many domesticated animals it certainly 
has not yet been proved by experience, and its application to 
the case of those which are wild and free is only partial; and 
its working is often accompanied by variations which leave it 
quite open to doubt whether even now the powers of animals 
to increase greatly in size under favourable conditions is 
altogether lost. The great difference in bulk between the 
small hill-tiger and the “cattle-eaters” of richer districts is 
well known. Stags in an English park, such as Windsor, 
probably average one-third more in weight for age than those 
of the Scotch mountains, and the leopard varies from a creature 
almost as large as a jaguar to a creature scarcely bigger than 
a jungle-cat. A very complete example of the nature of the 
limits set to the size of animals when wild, or in conditions 
exactly similar to those of the wild life, is seen in the case of 
the New Forest ponies. The whole of this vast tract of 
country not subject to inclosure has been the feeding-ground 
of the’ponies of the foresters for a period of time which must 
have begun far earlier than the date of the removal of the 
deer; and even in the reign of Henry III., the King himself 
seems to have “run them” in the forest, as he made a grant 
from his herd to the monks of Beaulieu. In any case, the 
Forest ponies are now wild, living in herds dominated at par- 
ticular seasons of the year by a master stallion just as in the 
prairies of America, and so attached to particular localities 
that in whatever part of the Forest a captured pony is released, 
it usually finds its way back to that in which it was bred. 
Various attempts to improve these ponies have been made, 
which have met with marked success in all respects but one: 
that, namely, of size. The influence of the thoroughbred 
sires which have been let run in the Forest is still seen in 
their fine shape, high Arablike quarters, elegant heads, and 
extraordinary endurance. But the experiment of getting 
direct crosses from larger animals always fails, if the object 
be to run them in the Forest, for the simple reason that an 
animal above a certain size cannot find sufficient food to main- 
tain it. By browsing all day, and the greater part of the 
night, little “foresters” of twelve or thirteen hands high 
can just “make both ends meet,” though after the winter 
they are extremely thin and ragged. But anything above that 
size requires artificial support, and its progeny naturally de- 
teriorates. On the other hand, the size does not tend to fall 
below the standard at which Nature sets the limit, the natural 
appetite and wants of these hardy creatures prompting them to 
do the best for themselves from day to day with a constancy 
hardly to be understood by beings whose minds are not concen- 
trated by necessity on the absorbing effort to satisfy the hourly 
cravings of hunger. We doubt if there is an average difference 
of half a hand in the height of the four or five score of ponies 
admitted to the annual show held at Lyndhurst by the Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of New Forest Ponies. Though 


many of these are dragged in, rough and unkempt as a mop, 
and shaggy as a poodle, unbroken, and almost unhaltered 
previously, and bred by promiscuous intercourse in the wildest 








St ar maa 
parts of the Forest, Nature levels up as it levels down, and the 
two forces tend to produce a uniformity in size which may be 
due to outside, rather than to inside, forces, The case of 
the horse is the more interesting, because its ancestral 
were, unlike those of most modern creatures, smaller than 
the existing species. Its earliest known ancestor wags no 
larger than a fox. These were succeeded by others of the 
size of sheep, and in Pliocene times by creatures the 
size of donkeys. Modern breeding, it must be remem. 
bered, has not been directed solely to increase in size, Yet 
the average of the thoroughbred has gained three inches 
since the introduction of the Arabian horse. Size igs restricted 
by convenience and economic considerations; and the tend. 
ency at present is rather to diminish than increase the bulk 
of the most useful kinds; but we have seen a horse of admir. 
able form nineteen and a quarter hands high; and with the. 
ancient history of its kind before us, there seems no reagon to 
doubt that we could, if we chose, produce a gigantic breed 
which at least could hold its own in siz2 with the gigantic 
stags that once inhabited the Irish hills. 





THE STUDY OF CHARACTER. 

se AM very fond of the study of character,” was the remark 

of a young girl, once made in our hearing. “That js 
all very well,” was the answer of the person addressed, “but 
you will find as you grow older that, after all, people are very 
much alike.” The speakers may be taken as types of two 
classes; the one comprising those to whom their fellow. 
creatures are a perpetual source of interest, from the variety 
of characteristics which observation and study reveal in them;. 
the other, those by whom other men and women are regarded 
more or Jess as mere pieces on the chessboard of life. This. 
class would readily admit that the work of the world could 
not be carried on without other folk, and that they have as 
good a right to live and act as themselves. They may wish 
them well, and take an active part in philanthropic schemes 
for their benefit, but they will feel little interest in them 
personally, because to them, as to the speaker quoted above, 
people are very much alike. They cannot, of course, fail to 
see the broad distinctions between one person and another,. 
and perceive, for example, that one is pleasant to live with, 
another unreasonable or cantankerous; that one is capable, 
and another inefficient; one fitted to lead, another to fol- 
low; but here their observations and their interests end. 
While in the other class, what we may call “an eye for 
character ” is as strong and as inborn a characteristic as is a 
sense of the humorous, an ear for music, or an eye for the 
picturesque. And while all with whom they come into con- 
tact are of greater or less interest to them as subjects for 
thought and observation, the discovery of some rare and 
remarkable specimen of human nature kindles in them the 
same flash of delight as that with which the eye of a botanist 
would greet the sight of a new flower. Some taste, opinion, or 
sentiment different from their own, different from any that they 
have met with before, awakes their eager curiosity. “Is that 
your point of view? How strange! how interesting! Let me 
think about it and try to understand it, and find the 
source of this unexpected phenomenon,” is their unspoken 
reflection. To solve a problem in character gives them 4 
similar satisfaction to that which a mathematician feels 
in solving a problem in mathematics. Such an attraction 
must have been that felt by a certain distinguished American 
novelist, of whom a story is told that when staying at @ 
country house full of clever and entertaining people, he 
astonished everybody by devoting his conversation and atten~ 
tion to the dullest and stupidest guest present. Evidently 
the lady interested him because he could not understand such 
stupidity. Was she really as dull as she seemed ? Was there 
nothing in this world that could stir her mental organisation 
into action? And the problem teased and tantalised him 
into the effort to solve it. 

T’o those who love the study of character, a strong impetus has 
been given by many of our modern poets and novelists, pre 
eminently by two of the greatest,— Robert Browning and 
George Eliot. All that nature was to Wordsworth, that humab 
nature was to Browning. What a varied march-past of men 
and women of all ranks and classes, types and characters, 
from the highest to the lowest, pass before us in his writings; 
and with what a piercing gaze does he read their innermost 
secrets! But we need not turn to great geniuses for exampks 
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of interest in the atudy. As we have remarked above, to a 
elass of minds among more ordinary mortals, there is 
none that is so fascinating. A book that most readers have 
been enjoying lately—Mr. Augustus Hare’s “Two Noble 
Lives ”—gupplies us with a strong instance. One of the most 
striking characteristics of Lady Waterford’s letters is the 
keen interest they reveal in character. And asshe grew older 
and her thoughtful mind ripened, her pleasure in the study 
of itincreased. “ I cannot thank you enough,” she writes to 
a friend, “ for your interesting letter. I enjoy hearing about 
Je so much; all the more, people I don’t know much; 
the variety of ways and characters would always be to me 
like seeing a play acted. I have not lived much among 
ple, and so the zest for them has not worn off.” In 
another letter, when referring to the same subject, she adds :— 
“Do tell me of yourselves and your neighbours, all those I 
know and remember (in Ireland). I do love details of people, 
and, what you describe so well, their characters.” And again, 
after a similar exclamation about her pleasure in the subject, 
she goes on to say, “T remember long ago, the pleasure I had 
in going from house to house in the country, and the lottery 
of who would turn up...... I think I have a distinct re- 
eollection of every country-house visit I ever paid, and all the 
people I met, as a sort of picture in the mind’s eye, as literal 
as seeing a play.” Akin to this interest in character was her 
pleasure in observing faces, a pleasure which her skill as an 
artist and portrait-painter must greatly have enhanced. 
“How I do love physiognomy!” she exclaims, “and how it 
makes me enjoy even a railway carriage, or anywhere where I 
an look at human beings.” And it was this human interest, 
rich with kindly observation and sympathy, which, even more 
than her grace and beauty, must have won the affectionate 

admiration of her friends and acquaintance. 

There are two questions which especially suggest them- 
selves in thinking of this subject:—‘ What are the qualities 
that are essential to the successful study of character?” and 
“What are the ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ for pursuing it?” Let us 
lear the ground for an answer to the first, by a negative 
statement. The man who would read character aright must 
be exempt from two opposite tendencies,—he must neither be 
-acynic nor an optimist. Obviously, if he is the first, he will 
only see the seamy cide of human nature,—the low, the mean, 
the self-interested motives and actions. 

If he is an optimist, he will be blind to the other side; and, 
living in his fool’s paradise, will never arrive at a right sum- 
total, because, like the cynic, he also leaves half the figures out 
of the account. On the positive side, the qualities required are 
so delicately compounded of the intellectual and the moral, 
some of them belonging to both sides of our nature, that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to place them in two en- 
tirely distinct categories. The successful student of character 
must possess the faculty of observation of what may be seen, 
imagination for what is unseen yet discoverable, the critical 
faculty, the judicial mind that can weigh evidence, the reason- 
able one that refuses to draw large conclusions from small 
premises, and to make hasty general statements on single in- 
stances, and a certain adaptability and elasticity of mind 
which will enable its owner to place it rapidly and as far as 
possible in the attitude of another. But, above all, he needs 
the gift of sympathy, and a warmth and kindliness of nature 
that will draw out the whole,—the shy, retiring good, the best 
there is to bring out, in another’s character :— 

“You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love,”— 
and we are told, on the best authority, that in the highest 
‘communion to which we can rise, we must love in order to 
‘know, for love is the true revealer. 

As to the “ pros” and “cons” for the study of character, 
there is much to be said. Let us rather say the “cons” and 
“pros,” for all lovers of the study will prefer to keep the best 
till last. Of course, in thinking of the objections, there is a 
‘danger that interest in character may degenerate into unjusti- 
lable curiosity about our friends and neighbours, and lead to 
indulgence in petty gossip. At the mention of gossip all will 
be on the alert to belabour this favourite scapegoat, for as has 
been remarked elsewhere, there are few who have the courage, 
like Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, to recommend it to mercy. “Show 
me,” she exclaims in her bold defence of the foible, “ the man 
who takes no interest in his neighbours, and I will show 

you a cold, fat oyster.” 








Nevertheless, we admit that it | 


deserves and must have its due of blame; for though we may 
number some inveterate gossips whose bump of curiosity is 
unusually developed, among the kindest of our friends, yet 
the spirit of gossip is often an idle and mischievous imp who 
deserves chastisement. Besides curiosity and gossip, another 
snare awaits the character-student,—the error of thinking 
that he can ever thoroughly know another. To know another, 
can be only a comparative phrase. The minds of no two 
persons that ever lived work exactly on the same lines, or are 
equally subject to the same influences, as is continually 
proved by the fact that arguments which convince one mind 
fail to satisfy another. The grooves of the two minds form 
different patterns that will not quite fit into one another. Each 
speaker thinks the other stupid, because the subject of discus- 
sion takes slightly different shapes in the two sets of grooves. 
And so is it with the whole character, moral and spiritual, as 
well as intellectual. We cannot see all, nor follow the exact 
lines which the character traces. Translate the thoughts and 
feelings of another mind into our own, and at once they 
sustain a real, though but a subtle and delicate, change. Of 
course, where characters are simplest, we are less liable to 
error. Just as it is said that the lower the type the greater 
the physical resemblance, and that the little rustics of one 
family are more like one another than are the children of the 
more refined and educated classes, so we may believe that the 
same rule holds good in character. The higher you ascend, 
the more marked the differences become. But even in the 
humblest types our knowledge is limited, and the parents 
themselves can never attain to the full knowledge of all the 
differences that really exist between little Tom and Jack. 


Having delivered our conscience of the duty of testifying 
to the “cons,” let us turn to the “pros.” In thinking of the 
advantages of the study, the first that strikes the mind is the 
wide extent of the field of thought,—a huge territory divided 
into so many provinces that, in variety of interest, it offers 
a large choice for consideration. To drop imagery, the 
subject of character is so complicated and enriched by in- 
fluences of heredity, of physical conditions, of circumstances, 
and of education, that it gives to thought, imagination, and 
sympathy as wide a range as any that could be offered to 
them. To watch the gradual unfolding and development 
of character, whether in the nation or in the individual, 
gives a pleasure to the observer, of a similar kind to 
that of the scientific gardener in observing the growth and 
flowering of a plant; but of so far higher a degree as the 
capacities of a man exceed those of a plant. To trace the 
proofs of inheritance in character, and notice the influence 
upon it of its surroundings, physical, mental, and spiritual, is 
to offer to thought a subject of deep and endless interest. For 
not more certainly are the physical structures of animals 
marked and modified by their surroundings, than are char- 
acters by their environment. We say as “certainly,” though 
not always as fully, for the mind is a freer agent than the 
body, and the greater the resisting power of the will, and the 
strength and independence of the character, the less will it be 
changed by circumstances ; though not to be affected at all 
would show weakness and not strength, a want of the power 
of assimilation which a healthy organism should possess. 
This gradually modifying influence is too obviously proved 
by the existence of distinct national, local, and family char- 
acters, to need insisting upon here. Even in the same big 
town, different districts will show us different types. Another 
advantage which the study offers is that the means of pur- 
suing it are within the easiest reach. Any inhabited spot of 
the globe freely offers them to us. Put the student into any 
community you please, and he will find food for observation 
and thought. 

And whatever our lot in life, whether reposeful or 
active, compensating advantages for the study will be 
found in each. If active, we shall probably meet with 
a greater number of specimens of humanity, and have the 
opportunity of observing the qualities brought to the surface 
in the business of life. If sedentary, our investigations, 
though more restricted in extent, will have time to pierce 
deeper down. Again, if those who study character most, dis- 
cover more to condemn, they will also find more to admire, 
than the unobservant. Where the latter condemn en masse, 
they will perceive possibilities of hope and promise. And 
they will be unfortunate indeed if, in the course of their 
observations, they do not meet with one of the highest plea- 
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sures afforded us in this life,—that of witnessing the evident 
and visible growth as time goes on, in strength, in purity, in 
elevation, of a noble and beautiful character. Can we go 
further still, and hint at one more advantage, one that par- 
takes of a sacred character, a promise for the future? If we 
believe that all that is worthy of admiration in any human 
character which we have ever heard or known of, will one day 
be revealed to our ken, in one inconceivable perfect Being, then 
surely the efforts made for the study of the best in human 
nature, will be no mean training for the appreciation of the 
Divine. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISS SHAW ON AUSTRALIA. 

[The following is a letter from a successful workman in 
Sydney to a friend and patrcness at home. ] 

Sydney, March 1st, 1894. 

Mapam,—Having had the pleasure of perusing your letter 
to my wife, written on January 17th last, I notice a small 
portion thereof to which it behoves me to send you a reply. 
I refer to the lecture of Miss Shaw in London on Australia, 
a brief report of which, in the Spectator, you very kindly sent 
for my perusal. You ask if “I agree with the same.” Well, 
Madam, I should like to say, at the very outset of my letter, 
that Miss Shaw has proved herself far and away the very 
fairest, and most intelligent, critic—lady or gentleman, I care 
not which—that Australia has ever had trotting over her soil. 
In the whole of the extract, or rather, brief review, of Miss 
Shaw’s lecture, there is not one untruthful word. True, we 
are going through hard and pressing times just now, but Iam 
confident nothing in the world can keep Australia back; 
reverses she has had, and possibly will continue to ex- 
perience as time rolls on, yet such is her recuperative power 
—as, for instance, look at her recent recovery from the last 
staggering blow—that, come weal or come woe, she will more 
than hold her own in the future, and of that I am thoroughly 
convinced. 

Miss Shaw laboured under one difficulty as the special 
correspondent of the Thunderer. She was only taken amongst 
the “ roses,” and of course could scarcely be expected to write 
about the “ thorns,” of which she saw but few. Nevertheless, 
they are here, and, I regret to say, are rather prominent too. 
Without the Times under her arm, Miss Shaw would have been 
invaluable; her insight is so keen that at once she would have 
placed her finger on the sore, and, in her clear and unmis- 
takable manner, at once have tried to heal it. 

It was her misfortune, not her fault, that she did not see 
the seamy side of Nature on this side the globe; otherwise, 
her reports, as to things in general, are wonderfully accurate. 
They say she has the head of a man. I say she has the intel- 
ligence of half-a-dozen men, and more energy than you will 
find in ascore. Miss Shaw throughout has her eye on the 
future, and deals more with our prospects than our actual 
condition. I don’t think she was taken to the Asylum for Old 
Men at Liverpool, neither do I imagine a walk down Elizabeth 
Street between 11 and 12 p.m. was ever suggested to her. 
Had she gone to the one, she would have noticed that all did 
not cull the rose in Australia. Had she visited the street in 
question, she would have most assuredly become alive to the 
fact that all the young girls are not comfortably settled in 
domestic service in this fair land. You will frequently hear 
in England that Australia is a veritable paradise for young 
women, but I fail to see it. In some respects, a young ser- 
vant coming here will do remarkably well, but she is simply 
looked upon as so much furniture, nothing more; there is 
nothing to be seen here of that happy domestic life which 
always struck me when visiting my wife’s sister at your 
home. Some domestic servants are paid quarterly, some by the 
month, others weekly,—no matter which method is adopted, 
a week’s notice is deemed sufficient, and it is consequently 
a case of “here to-day and gone to-morrow” with the vast 
majority of servant girls. No servant girl should come to 
Australia without £25 to her credit somewhere handy. She 
will then be able to act independently if by chance she lights 
upon an indifferent situation at the beginning of her career. 
Nothing worse could befall a girl than to find herself without 
funds or friends in this Australian land. Age and poverty 
are two things the average Colonial abhors, and treats with 
supremest contempt. Toshow you the number of unemployed 





- nee 
in this class, I may mention that a lady 1 know advertised f 
a housemaid, and had fifty-four applicants for her situation” 

With regard to the land and the land-laws, it would be 

ridiculous on my part to say that there was no land aya; 

available 
for settlement here, because I know the contrary to he the 
case; but land is utterly useless in small areas far from 
township,—it hangs like a millstone round one’s neck. If : 
man obtains land far from a township, the produce—be i 
fruit, vegetables, or fodder—is of little value. He cannot eat 
it all himself, it does not pay to give it away, and if he 
attempts to sell it, the cost of carriage frequenily absorbs. 
the entire value. With butter at from 4d. to 5d. per pound 
cheese at any price from 23d. to 6d., rarely the latter, dairying 
does not pay. He may grow vines; but if he ig forty miles 
from a consuming centre, he will pay in freight from 84, 
case of 20 1b., and just now would obtain from 1d. to 2hd. 
but rarely the latter price, for the fruit ; therefore, after allow. 
ing for care, packing, &c., where does the profit come jn? 
Depend upon it, it will be many years before land in 
small areas, excepting it be within reasonable distance of 
a township, will pay to take up. When I went up to act ag 
judge at the chrysanthemum show last year, 460 miles from 
Sydney, in the Riverina, I got into conversation with 
station-manager who was complaining about the fact that he 
had had four good seasons in succession, and “wishing to Gog 
there might be a drought.” This, of course, would kill of 
about 75 per cent. of the sheep upon the station, and the 
remaining 25 per cent. would then be worth more to him, for 
the handling of them would not be so costly. He told me 
that he had drafted out for market during the season some 
fourteen thousand head of sheep; and he believed, after every 
expense was calculated, his profit would average about 244, 
per sheep! Thousands had been sold at 2s. 7d. each, ont of 
which sum yarding, trucking, agents’ charges, freight, and 
losses had to be made good. This station was a large one, the 
manager told me he had been there many years, and had never 
seen the whole of it. He could not give me the exact area, 
but he could ride fifty miles in a direct line and never get of 
tke station! This is how land has been grabbed in the past. 
In fact, the “eyes” have been picked out of the land in 
Australia many years ago, leaving the rocks, sand, and swamp 
open for selection by the present generation. It may be 
altered some day at the ballot-box; they have altered it 
somewhat in New Zealand already, but things move slowly, 
very slowly, here. 

But while finding fault with the Land-laws, and more par- 
ticularly with those who administer them, I cannot lose sight 
of the fact that the present depression here is chiefly to be 
laid at the door of the working classes. Australian workmes 
in the past have not hesitated to sacrifice trade for the most 
trivial reasons, they have not worked in the interest of their 
employers, in addition to their own; quite the contrary. If 
the artisan had the slightest idea that his “boss” was 
squeezable, he soon applied the screw, and in combination 
was invariably successful. The employers took the hint, com- 
bined themselves; and where is the workman now? Labour 
in Australia played its game so openly and frequently that its 
opponent soon found out a method of trumping its tricks, and 
the result is stagnation everywhere. 

The colliers in Newcastle here came out on strike; the 
vessels waiting to load set sail for Japan; they went and 
stayed, and Newcastle suffers. 

I have no hesitation as an observant working man in affirm- 
ing that to idiotic strikes of the past may be traced 99 per 
cent. of the misery existing among the workers of to-day. 

J. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL AND MR. GORE. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—May I comment on Mr. Gore’s paper in the Guardian 
(April 11th), and the powerful, because cautiously moderate, 
reflections thereon contained in the Spectator of April 28th ? 
As to my close friend, my junior, the Abbé Loisy, whom I 
love and esteem as much as a man and a priest as I admire 
and trust him as a theologian and a critic, I need but say that 
the correctness of his attitude at this juncture has met with 
the recognition which he supremely values, and that his and 
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our situation is neither so simple nor at all so serious as you 
imagine. But as one who has worked in detail at the Greek 
Bible for many, at the Hebrew for not a few, years, and who 
believes both in the Catholic Church with the finality of faith 
and, with the moral certainty of ordinary human conviction, 
in the essential principles and necessary results of the his- 
torical and critical method when purged from anti-Christian 
presumptions—a method which, first applied to classical 
antiquity, then to Church history, has been inevitably applied, 
though but too often with uncritical excess and in a doctrinaire 
spirit, to Scripture literature and history as well—I should 
like, without consultation with any one, to say, just simply 
and for myself, how I meet your points. Sir, I take it that, 
in its doctrinal portion which concerns us all, the Encyclical 
teaches, with all desirable plainness, that God is the author of 
the Bible; that it is inspired throughout in all its parts; that 
it is consequently free from all error in all its parts. 

Now the document is very solemn, very explicit; I for one 
would wish to treat it as though its doctrine were simply final. 
Again, it means more by parés, I think, than did Trent and 
the Vatican by parts in their definition as to the canonicity 
of all the books of the Alexandrian canon. The theory of 
obiter dicta, i.e..—that small, unimportant parts of the Bible 
may be uninspired and may as such contain error,—I take to 
be finally doomed. I do not grieve that this ballon d’essai has 
collapsed. Combining a maximum of traditional difficulty 
with a minimum of critical advantage, I am happy to think 
that, independently of each other, neither Abbé Loisy nor I 
would ever accept it. The Encyclical rightly refuses to turn 
the Bible into a kind of mosaic with large fragments of divine 
truth in juxtaposition with small fragments of human error. 
Inspiration enters into every part, whatever may be that 
part’s subject-matter, and excludes all error from it: there is 
chronology in the Bible, and Inspiration enters into it. 

Where have I got to, you willask? I have got to a Theo- 
logical conception of Biblical Inerrancy. 

Look, Sir, at our elementary, obligatory doctrine of Extra 
Ecclesiam nulla salus. But Pope Pius IX. (Allocation of 
December 9th, 1854), after strongly insisting on it as of faith, 
added: “Yet we must also recognise as certain that those 
who are, with regard to the true religion, in invincible 
ignorance, do not bear the guilt of this state in the eyes of the 
Lord. Now who will dare, in his presumption, to go so far as 
to mark the limits of this ignorance, according to the character 
and diversity of peoples, countries, minds, and so many other 
circumstances?” Look at the Tridentine definition of the 
Mass as ‘‘a sacrifice in the true and proper sense of the 
term.” But we authoritatively explain that the Mass is un- 
bloody, painless, effortless, i.e..—the ordinary connotation of 
the word sacrifice has been, if not changed, yet reduced. 
Look at the Tridentine definition which declares that original 
sin has “the true and proper character of sin.” But Cardinal 
Newman writes to Dr. Pusey (on the latter’s “ Hirenicon ”) :— 
“Original sin,’ with us, cannot be called sin, in the mere 
ordinary sense of the word ‘sin.’” The simple fact, no doubt, 
measuring the word by its full ordinary connotation; but 
theologically, it is simply heresy. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Gore taught publicly and admirably, at the 
last Church Congress, the first of these three doctrines, and I 
suppose he holds the second. Why, then, are distinctions 
which are not too subtle for either of us in this case not to be 
allowed to apply to Biblical inerrancy ? 

Even before the Encyclical, it was difficult, I think incorrect, 
for a Catholic to speak of non-inspired parts or, in theology, 
of errors in the Bible; but, since its publication as before, 
relativities, imperfections, inaccuracies of composition and of 
style, of mental method and of popular conception (chiefly of 
science but in part also of details of history) ; successive, slow, 
often halting growth of even elementary religious ideas; 
divergences, partial and successive, of schools of prophets 
and of priests, of poets and of historians cannot but be noted, 
registered and studied, in various though generally lessening 
degrees, throughout the length and breadth of the Bible. If 
the Bible has as surely a body as the Church has a soul, and it 
took us up to Pius IX. to formally, officially differentiate the 
latter in one direction, it may take us some time to fully 
differentiate the former in another. 

But we scholars should help bring into full relief those 
characteristics of the relative side of Scripture which rightly 
absolve the traditional Church from any offence against true 





criticism when she refuses to break with Tradition and allow in 
the Bible of theology any of this relative side to be simply 
erroneous. We could show how if Scripture employs, in 
matters of science, as the Pope tells us, the current language 
of the times, yet that this nowhere expresses formal con- 
victions on the part of the inspired writers; how’if in matters 
of history, as even M. Vigouroux would insist, their methods 
and standards are astonishingly different from our own, yet 
that they nowhere violate the literary ethics of their time and 
people; how if, in matters of faith and morals, the law of a 
very large objective development runs through the prepara- 
tory Old Testament, and of a lesser and subjective one 
through the final New, yet that at every stage the message as 
divinely fits as it divinely transcends the intelligence of its 
special messenger and audience; finally how, if everywhere 
this divine and inerrant self-adaptation can be traced and 
studied by the critic, it is there but as the means of an all- 
pervading divine self-revelation to be infallibly taught and 
ever re-applied by the Catholic Church alone. 

One other point, Sir. The strong words used against the 
“ Higher Criticism” I take to be directed against such eriti- 
cism, as, e.g., “ denies that the Apostolic Gospels and writings 
are the work of the Apostles at all,” or “ the trustworthiness 
of the sacred records...... from which can be clearly 
proved: ...... the Divinity and the mission of Christ our 
Lord, the institution of a hierarchical Church, and the primacy 
of Peter and his successors ;” 4.¢., such criticism as puts aside 
really cogent external evidence in favour of ambiguous in- 
ternal evidence. For the Pope’s silence throughout as to the 
all-absorbing Pentateuch inquiry, opened two centuries ago 
by the Catholic founder of our science, must be intentional. 
The Rev. H. Lucas, S.J. (Guardian, April 25th), evidently 
thinks so too. If, then, we would defend the Encyclical as a 
serious and self-consistent document, we are driven to see here 
a far-reaching limitation to the apparent drift of other 
passages. Either Mr. Gore is wrong in saying that in “the 
Encyclical we witness an entire victory of the school of ex.. 
treme theologians,” or these theologians themselves ase 
beginning to be less extreme. 

To finish. Mr. Gore, Sir, talks of Galileo and you con- 
ceive of the Imperial Church as an intellectual ergastw- 
lum. So much the better, if you will but believe us 
when we say that we have found her well worth even 
greater trials than those that you imagine. Let our small 
example speak for our great spiritual Mother. The great 
cause of the Catholic Church and her “all-reconciling 
future ” will outlive, depend upon it, the little toil and 
trouble of our poor feverish day. On secondary matters we 
scholars have learnt much, and gratefully, from you, “our 
separated brethren,” as Bossuet would have called you; if, in 
return, we could but give you a glimpse of the unshakeable 
certainties of what is so utterly beyond them and above,—that 
living Faith which neither those within nor those without can 
either give or take away —I am, Sir, &c., 

FRIEDRICH VON HiGeEL. 

4 Holford Road, Hampstead, N.W., May 14th. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND THE BUDGET. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE “ £PEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In connection with your recent remarks upon the above 
question, you may care to learn the opinions of one from 
a:nong the lower middle-class, the people who, if any, should 
appreciate remission in indirect taxation. I will only deal 
with one as an example, viz., the taking of 2d. per lb. off tea. 
In my family of four, we use tea at both breakfast and tea, 
and the quantity used is half-a-pound per week. If the 
grocer, notwithstanding the display of posters outside the 
shops of pushing tradesmen just at the time, really allows us 
to get the full benefit of the reduction, we save one penny 
per week. This means the price of a newspaper, or a copper 
to the little one for sweets. But who in our family either 
feels or is thankful for the reduction? Am I able to reduce 
the sum handed over to my wife? Why, she would laugh in 
my face. Does she appreciate the change? I never heard 
her remark upon the change until I spoke to her, when the 
answer to my question was a remark upon something else. 
For curiosity I referred to the matter again this morning, 
and she so far understood the question that her reply was 
the query, “ What! are they going to raise tea?” Shedid 
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such a thing. How much the women must have talked over 
the benefit to them! But if it makes no difference to us, does it to 
those who are poorer? They buyin smaller quantities, and those 
to whom a penny really means anything never buy so much as 
31b. at one time; or where a farthing can be deducted; they 
neither feel, notice, nor care for such a reduction. People 
speaking in public have to speak about something, and the 
term, “Free Breakfast Table,” sounds well, but the persons 
who applaud only do so because they are there and agree 
with the speaker; it never gives them a moment’s thought 
when once outside. I actually watched at the time of this 
reduction, and spoke to members of both sexes, but I never 
found a single person, who, except for the sake of argument 
or politeness, tuok the trouble to pay any attention. The 
subject fell flat. Such a reduction merely means that a few 
millions are thrown away without any one, except those in 
the trade, practically being a bit the wiser, or caring one jot. 
They may read the announcement in the papers when it is 
done, and if they belong to the political party which does it, 
hope it may do some good, but it ends there. And yet a 
Chancellor, through not being one of the classes he hopes to 
affect, either fears to put ona 2d., or congratulates himself 
upon taking it off.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ONE WHO SHOULD, BUT WHO DOESN'T 
FEEL A REDUCTION. 





MR. ASQUITH’S WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—The following authentic figures may interest your 
readers :—The gross annual value of the ecclesiastical endow- 
ments of Wales is, according to Mr. Asquith, £279,000 a year. 
‘Taking his own estimate of ‘“ cost of collection and other in- 
cidental charges,” and computing £208,000 a year gross value 
of tithe rent charge at its present net value, I find that in 
round numbers the total net value of ecclesiastical endow- 
ments in Wales is £155,000 a year, viz., £102,000 from tithe 
rent charge, and £53,000 from lands, houses, and other forms 
of ancient endowments. Mr. Asquith puts a heavy fine 
against the capitalisation of clerical life interests in favour of 
the Church, amounting, for instance, in the case of a middle- 
aged incumbent forty-three years of age, to as much as 39 per 
cent. of his present income absolutely, and to 51 per cent. 
relatively to Irish terms. The inevitable result of this harsh 
fine against capitalisation would be to leave the Church in 
Wales in a serious plight of financial embarrassment far 
worse than the Irish Church was left in after Disendowment. 
Under such circumstances, the liberality of her members 
would have to be strained to the utmost in the primary duty 
of maintaining her parochial system, and it is to be greatly 
feared that no funds would be available to maintain Church 
schools, which cost the Welsh dioceses £31,000 in 1892. 

What is likely to happen? At present 86,000 children are 
educated in Church elementary schools in the four Welsh 
dioceses without any cost to the Welsh ratepayer. According 
to the Blue-book of the Education Department, 1891-92, the 
average cost in Board-schools in England and Wales of edu- 
cating each child is £2 43. 6d. a year over and above a cost of 
£1 8s. 1d. to the taxpayer in education-grant and fee-grant, 
and the cost of building Board-schools amounts to £12 lds. 9d. 
foreach child. If the Church fails to carry on her elementary 
schools in Wales, the ratepayers of Wales will have to find 
£191,000 a year in additional payments for elementary educa- 
tion, or more by £36,000 a year than the total net value of the 
Church endowments, without taking any count of the charges 
upon Mr. Asquith’s fands in payment of the life incomes 
secured by the Bill to the present Bishops and clergy during 
their lifetime. Unless the Church requites Mr. Asquith’s 
harsh act of impoverishment by voluntarily handing over her 
school-buildings along with her alienated endowments to the 
local authorities, Welsh ratepayers would also have to find 
‘£1,099,000 towards building additional Board-schools. These 
figures show that Mr. Asquith’s Bill possesses one latent 
merit. Once its practical effect is understood, it cannot 
appeal very powerfully to the cupidity of Welsh ratepayers, 
since, apart from all question of the rights of God and man, 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill is, from a ratepayer’s point of view, from 
only one item of loss, a bad bargain for Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. David’s College, Lampeter, May 5th. J. OWEN. 








WOMAN AND LABOUR. 
[To rHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I do not read the Spectator, because I cannot accept its 
premises, and fail to follow its logic ; but I have always looked 
upon it as a journal which honestly tried to understand the 
position of a writer as a first step to criticising him. I fear 
I must give up that view as a delusion. In a notice just 
shown me of my paper in this month’s Fortnightly (Spectator, 
May 5th), you assert that I look forward to “a period of free. 
love with State care of consequent children.” This, in your 
opinion, is based upon the “ national insurance against mother. 
hood.” Now, my article contains the following words :— 

“It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that this insurance 
has nothing to do with parental responsibility to provide for the 
maintenance of children.” 

Now, Sir, will you explain how “ parental responsibility for 
the maintenance of children” is possible? (1), if there be 
free-love and if parentage be consequently unknown on the 
father’s side? (2), if the State is to take care of the conse. 
quent children? Clearly, no one who had read my article— 
however obscure he might find it—would put your interpre. 
tation upon it. After all. “obscurity” may lie as much in 
the reader as the read. Women are entering in every field of 
labour into competition with men; they are handicapped by 
their maternal activity; to equalise the contest and prevent 
its having anti-social effects on future generations, men will 
have to be handicapped by a special provision for women, 
particularly of the industrial classes, during disablement. 
Such provision between man and man is the basis of all sick 
and friendly societies; it is the peculiar feature on a larger 
scale of all national insurance for labour. The point has 
already been mooted in women’s friendly societies. You can- 
not check by any power on earth the increasing activity of 
woman in all spheres of work, but you may lessen the evil to 
future generations of a more and more severe struggle for 
employment between man and woman. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that “free-love,” at any 
rate polyandry and polygamy, exist to-day in our society 
alongside of monogamy. I believe that out of them that 
form of sex-relationship will survive which is best suited to 
maintain a stable society. I do not think there is much doubt 
as to which form that will be. I am not indignant with the 
free-lover; I simply leave him to his fate in the struggle of 
types for existence, and in the struggle of one sucial organisa- 
tion against another. 

But what bas this problem to do with insurance against 
maternity? You say, Sir, that ‘“‘if marriage "—I presume 
you mean monogamy—‘‘is to continue, the dependence on 
the individual will continue too.” Why? Look beyond the 
decadent middle-classes, with their ridiculous notions as to 
woman, and you will find in the peasant and hand-working 
classes of Europe, woman already as much a bread-winner as 
man, and occasionally more so. The “ dependence” is one of 
social tradition, rather than of economic fairness. In great 
numbers of cases it practically only begins with disablement 
owing to maternity, and then, as I have endeavoured to show 
in my paper, the “ dependence” is often on society, and not 
on the husband.—I an, Sir, &c., Karu. PEARSON. 


[We took the greatest care to say that we might mis- 


interpret Mr. Pearson as to free-love. We must continue to 
believe that monogamy implies the dependence of the woman, 
if only because she wishes for it. Women no more like com- 
pulsory toil than men do.—ED. Spectator. } 





PHILA AND GIZEH. 
(To tue Epitorg oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It will be curious to notice what effect the recent 
political change in Egypt will have upon tke Phila question. 
The advocates of the submersion, or elevation, of the temple 
say they speak for thousands of the fellaheen, who will be 
benefited by a larger supply of water than they now have. It 
is a philanthropic argument. But so far as the plans, if 
carried out, will destroy one of the most graceful fabrics in 
the world, it is a Philistine argument. The destructionists, 
then, are philanthropic Philistines! Now, Nubar Pasha is 
before everything else a philanthropist, with so much French 
culture that he has a horror of Philistia and all her works. 
The problem to be solved is, will he sacrifice his cherished 
character of a man of culture to his equally cherished 
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character of a philanthropist? We are disposed to think 
he will take the perfectly justifiable ground of the 
enormous expense of the new works and—do nothing for 
the present. His enthusiasm for culture has another 
outlet. Nubar can do an inestimable service to the 
civilised world by advocating the building of a new and fire- 
proof museum to contain the treasures now at Gizeh Palace. 
The more closely the present structure is examined, the more 
unpardonable it seems to keep the collection there an un- 
necessary day. Lately a pile of half-burnt cigarettes was 
found in a corner on the wooden floor of one of the rooms. 
This shows the worthlessness of the statement that every 
precaution is taken against fire. England would for once 
have all Europe with her if she urged Nubar, before every- 
thing else, to safeguard the real riches of Egypt, and the 
Prime Minister could not do anything that would so easily 
conciliate public opinion as to obtain the necessary money 
(£130,000) from the Caisse de la Dette, and begin to build at 
once. The foundations should be dug before the Nile rises.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., A Carrno RESIDENT. 





SIR WATKIN WILLIAMS WYNN. 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”’ | 


$1r,—Had Mr. Asquith stated the whole truth in his reply to 
Mr. Morton in the House of Commons, I am certain that a 
journal of so high a reputation as the Spectator would never 
have inserted the article on Sir Watkin on May 5th. After 
the magistrates gave their decision, which certainly surprised 
many people, Sir Watkin gave notice of an appeal. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why the officials, to whom the Home Secre- 
tary applied for information, did not acquaint him with this 
fact, or why, if they did so, the Home Secretary omitted it from 
hisreply in the House of Commons. It is hardly fair to speak 
of evidence that is going to be questioned as unquestionable. 
Meanwhile, I would ask your readers to suspend their judgment 
upon this matter, remembering that the inspector of the prose- 
cuting Society saw the horse within forty-eight hours of the 
alleged beating, and (although an expert in such cases) stated 
that he could find no mark or abrasion upon the horse. 
Although the prosecution did not take place until seven weeks 
after the alleged cruelty, the summons was only delivered to Sir 
Watkin three or four days befure the case was tried. Scant 
time, afcer so long a period had elapsed, even to remember 
who were present; meanwhile. those engaged in the prosecu- 
tion had probably not been idle. The case being still sub 
judice, I purposely abstain from discussing the quality of the 
evidence given before the magistrates. I will only add that 
a battle with a rearing horse is no childs-play. Sir Wackin’s 
own father was killed by a horse rearing and falling back 
upon him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LOVER oF Farr-PLAY WITHOUT FAvouR. 


(We of course were not aware, any more than Mr. Asquith, 
that an appeal had been entered.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 
(To tux Eprrok or THE “SpectaTor.’’} 
S1r,—In these days, when Churchmen are awakening to the 
great Church principle of Brotherhood, patronage obtained by 
money or inheritance is au anachronism. There was some 
excuse for it in the Middle Ages. But in the beginning it was 
not so, and it ought to cease now. Still, rights of patronage 
have been recognised by law, and the problem seems to be, not 
how to diminish the abuses of purchasable patronage, but how 
to abolish it altogether, with due compensation to those who 
hold it. My own solution was expressed in one of my 
Hulsean Lectures more than twelve years ago in the following 
words: though indeed I cannot properly call a solution my 
own, which was mainly mine by adoption only. By this time 
I cannot but hope there are many, both Churchmen and 
Dissenters, who would agree with it :—“It could soon be 
provided that any patron who desired to turn his patron- 
age into money should do it in one way; and that by 
an annuity for a term of years to be charged upon the 
benefice from the next vacancy. If to this were added the 
provision that the Bishop in Council might require any patron 
to make this arrangement if it seemed desirable for the good 
of the parish, there would be no more. buying and selling of 
Church preferment, and no forcing of a clergyman upon a 





parish at the mere will of a patron. The advowsons so dealt 
with might be handed over to a Presentation Committee, half 
of the members representing the church of the parish, the 
other the church of the diocese. Efforts could then be made, 
and often successfully, to redeem the annuity by local sub- 
scriptions and diocesan grants. Many an advowson, now in 
good hands, might remain so indefinitely.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Carlton Rectory, May 6th. JoOsEPH FOXLEY. 





PROFITS OF COAL PITS. 


[To rue Epitor oF THE “ Srrctaror.”] 


Srz,—In your very kindly notice, in the Spectator of May 5th, 
of my article in the Nineteenth Century, you say, “If a 
minimum wage can be paid in order to introduce profit- 
sharing, why is it impossible without the latter device ?” 
Permit me to point out that I suggest a minimum daily 
wage, and I define it (p. 812) as “such a daily wage as could 
be paid under the most depressed condition of trade.” 

The minimum wage demanded by the agitators for the men 
is one calculated so as to yield weekly earnings which they 
consider adequate, even though the pits only work for three 
days in the week. I think this explanation will satisfy you 
that I am not guilty of any inconsistency.—I am, Sir, &e., 


May 8th. GeEorGE P. BIDDER. 





“CHURCH FOLK-LORE.” 


[To tae Eprrok or THE “SpxcTator,”’] 


S1r,—The tale quoted by your reviewer in the Spectator of 
May 5th from “Church Folk-Lore,” may be found in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s interesting book, “ Post-Medixval Preachers,” 
London, 1865, p. 16, where the writer gives it as being probably 
a bon mot of Father André. I do not know who the curate of 
Cotteniam was nor where he lived, yet the story seems an 
old one.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. 





THE RECOGNITION OF LIKENESSES BY ANIMALS. 
[To THE EpiTok oF THE “SpectatTor.”’) 
S1r,—The following instance bears on the subject discussed in 
the Spectator of May 5th. We had for a newcomer to our circle 
a little terrier dog. I was informed it had been seen in the 
library facing a large-sized portrait of myself, and barking 
furiously. I was somewhat sceptical until a day or two later 
I saw it repeat the performance. I have wondered whether 
it was because the dog thought it a good or bad representation 
of the original, and so was complimenting or otherwise the 
artist.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank WRIGHT. 
180 Brearley Street, Birmingham, May 7ih. 





DOGS AS ART CRITICS. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“* Spactaror.’”’] 
Srr,—Apropos of the recognition of pictures by dogs (Spec- 
tator, May 5th), I think you may be interested in the two 
following facts which came under my notice a few years ago. 
A sagacious but quite uneducated old terrier came with his 
master to call for me, and coiled himself on the hearthrug 
while we talked. Turning himself round in the intervals of 
slumber, his eye caught an oil-painting just over his head (a 
life-size half-length of a gentleman). He immediately sat up, 
showed his teeth, and growled, not once but continually, as 
both angry and mortified that neither eyes nor nose had given 
him notice of the arrival of a stranger! The next instance 
was similar, except that the cbief actor was a young, intelli- 
gent collie, who, on the sudden discovery of a man looking at 
him from the wall, barked long and furiously. In both 
instances, after their excitement had subsided, I led the dogs 
to look at another picture similar in size, and also of a gentle- 
man, but neither of them would take the smallest notice of it. 
I need only add that the picture which the dogs appreciated 
was painted by Sir Henry Raeburn,—the other was not. 
Might not a few sagacious canine members be a useful 
addition to the Royal Academy Hanging Committee P—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. THomson, 

St. Leonard's Wardie, Edinburgh, May 16th. 
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POETRY. 


THE DISENCHANTED LAKE. 


I po not wish on that isle-flowering, fair, 
Moon-iighted water e’er to float again, 
The ghosts of golden summers would be there 
Piercing one’s heart with eyes of speechless pain ; 
I should be listening for a starry strain, 
A tender voice that down the mountain side 
In maiden ecstacy rejoicing cried, 
And on the dusk lake’s smooth and shimmering plain 
In love’s confiding whisper sank and died. 
They say, in no new land, by no far shore, 
Those artless accents I may hearken more, 
Who say, we nothing know—omniscient they !— 
That after death there breaks no deathless day.— 
I cannot read the riddle, thread the strife, 
But yet somehow the simplest faith it seems, 
The eye was made for seeing, the mind for dreams, 
The pining spirit for immortal life. 
JOSEPH TRUMAN. 








BOOKS. 


————_»>—_—_- 


M. DE HEREDIA’S “TROPHIES.” * 


Tr is rare that a previously unknown author, on the strength 
of a single volume of verse, should attain at once to the con- 
siderable position which M. de Hérédia already occupies in 
French literature. Nor does the fact find its full explanation 
in the merits of the book, though great. It is original, in the 
sense that no other French poet of the day could have written 
it. But it may be said with certainty that, had there been 
no Victor Hugo, and before him no André Chénier, no 
Hérédia would have sprung at a bound into fame. But given 
the talent, the culture, and the industry which he unquestion- 
ably possesses, his peculiar circumstances have given to his 
verse a distinct individuality. 

M. de Hérédia, as his name indicates, is of Spanish origin ; 
but not a Spaniard of Old Spain. It is indeed a curious fact 
that whilst, as will be presently mentioned, a portion of the 
volume relates to the old Spanish legend of the Cid, no breath 
of actual Spanish life meets one anywhere in his pages. No; 
the peculiarity of his Muse is that it is the Muse of New 
Spain. He is proud of his descent from the founder of 
Carthagena. The breath, the sunlight, the nature of tropical 
Americu, are everywhere in his pages. If he tries to rise to 
epic strain, it is to celebrate “the gold conquerors.” Sensi- 
tive as he is to Greek, to Roman, to Egyptian, to medieval, 
even to Japanese traditions and life, he has not one feeling for 
those strange civilisations of the New World which a few 
handfuls of adventurous Spanish cutthroats toppled over, 
any more than for the traditions, the life of those Teutonic 
and Norse races, one of which bearded conquering Spain at 
the height of her glory, and has, by one of its branches, been 
driving the Spanish races back, and ever further back, in North 
America, and claiming a primacy, if not a quasi-protectorate, 
over all the republics of the New World. No more charac- 
teristic sonnet is there in the volume than the one entitled 
“To a Dead Town,”—i.e., Carthagena :— 

“Sad town—Queen of the Oceans once—To-day the shark pur- 
sues in peace the scombers, And the wandering cloud alone 
lengthens its shadows, Over thy roadstead, where the giant 
galleons once rolled. 

“Since Drake, and the assault of the misbelieving English, 
Thy dismantled walls crumble into black ruin-heaps, And like a 
glorious collar of dark pearls, show the yawning holes of Pointis’s 
cannon-balls. 

“ Between the burning sun and the fleecy sea, In the sleeping 
sunshine of a monotonous mid-day, Thou dreamest, O warrioress, 
of the old Conquistadors. 

«And midst the enervating influence of the hot, calm nights, 
Rocking thy quenched glory, O city, thou sinkest to sleep, 
Beneath the palm-trees, to the long trembling of the palm- 
branches.” 

M. de Hérédia’s poetry thus, though French in language, 
is essentially Spanish-American in spirit, and he is unques- 
tionably the most distinguished singer, if not the only dis- 
tinguished one, whom the Spanish-American races have yet 
brought forth. This is what constitutes his originality. The 
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F rench Academy (about half of whose members are born 
Parisians) contains two natives of France’s chief colony of 
the Eastern Seas, the Ile Bourbon, to one of whom, M. Leconte 
de Lisle, M. de Hérédia’s book is dedicated. But M. de Hérédia 
represents the tropical regions of the West, and he is French 
only in language, notwithstanding his mastery of the French 
tongue. For even this, it may be said, he uses only as the 
chief modern organ of the Greco-Latin world of thought 
and feeling, modified in his case by tropical American 
influences. His diction is ultra-classical. One must go 
back to Ronsard for so large a number of out-of-the-way 
Latinisms, exsanque, impollue, hilare, irradiant, ultime, barrir, 
&c. About three-quarters of the volume consists of a series 
of sonnets, under the headings, “ Greece and Sicily,” « Rome 
and the Barbarians,” “ The Middle Ages and the Renaissance,” 
“The East and the Tropics,” “ Nature and Dreams,” Then 
comes a “Romancero” on Spanish themes exclusively, in 
terza rima, and lastly, a poem in ordinary rhymed Alex. 
andrines, “The Gold Conquerors.” There is thus singularly 
little variety of metrical form. The sonnets, however, are 
what give the main value to the book. Framed one and all 
on the strict Italian pattern, it is marvellous how perfectly they 
adapt themselves to classical subjects,—what a thoroughly 
classical effect they produce. It may be doubted whether the 
choice of the sharp-cut terza rima for a Spanish legendary 
subject, which seems almost to demand the freedom of the 
“assonance,” is equally happy. In his Alexandrines, M. de 
Hérédia is certainly at bis worst, and often sinks into mere 
measured and rhymed prose. 

Reverting, however, to the sonnets, their real originality 
consists in the consummate art with which the writer has 
thrown into separate <idvaaca—picturelets—details of Greek 
or Latin or Renaissance myths or life. He is not a bom 
sculptor, like André Chénier, who, in a fragment of two 
lines— 

“ C’est le Dieu de Nyssa, c’est le vainqueur du Gange, 

Au visage de vierge, au front ceint de vendange,” 
can throw before us with the art of a Praxiteles the trium- 
phant Bacchus, beardless with grape-cinctured brow. Still 
less has he the Michelangelesque power of a Victor Hugo, as 
of one who is sculptor, painter, architect, at once, the great- 
ness of his genius only limited, if the paradox may beallowed, 
by its own exuberance. He is simply an art workman of first- 
rate merit, who has studied under the best masters, who 
delights in his work. It is no doubt with the perfect sim- 
plicity of truth that he concludes his preface by the expression 
of a wish that those who may turn over his pages may take, 
in the reading of his poems, as much pleasure as he had in 
composing them. It is evident that he has the true artist’s 
love of his work—that the chiselling of every line, the match- 
ing of every rhyme has been a delight to him—that the limits 
of the sonnet, the fixed weaving of its rhyme, against which 
so many rougher spirits have chafed, trouble him no more 
than the fact that what he had to chase was a salver or 
a dagger-hilt would have troubled a Cellini; since where the 
difficulties of a work are inherent, they become a joy to 
him who means to conquer them, and knows how. But 
the same cause gives an evenness of excellence to M. de 
Hérédia’s work which makes it impossible to pick out from 
his sonnets anything absolutely pre-eminent, like Dante’s 
“11 Saluto,” or Milton’s sonnet “On his blindness,” or Blanco 
White’s “Night.” All is masterly, but there is no master- 
piece. The following is perhaps as good a sample as any of 
his work. It is entitled “ The Runner” (Le Coureur) :— 
«‘Tel que Delphes l’a vu, quand, Thymos le suivant, 

Il volait par le stade aux clameurs de la foule, 

Tel Ladas court ému sur le socle qu'il foule 

D’un pied de bronze, svelte et plus vif que le vent. 

Le bras tendu, l’ceil fixe et le torse en avant, 

Une sueur d’airain a son front perle et coule; 

On dirait que lathléte a jailli hors du moule, 

'Tandis que le sculpteur le fondait, tout vivant. 

Il palpite, il frémit d’espérance et de fitvre, 

Son front haléte, l’air qu’il fend manque a sa lévre, 

Et leffort fait saillir ses muscles de métal. 

L’irrésistible élan de la course l’entraine, 

Et passant par-dessus son propre piédestal, 

Vers la palme et le but il va fuir dans l’aréne.” 
The “ Romancero” deals with the favourite Spanish subject of 
the Cid and Jimena or Chiméne. M. de Hérédia has followed 
the early anonymous “ romance ” which describes Diego Lainez 
as crushing in turn the fingers of his four sons, to see how 
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each will bear pain, when the three elder simply cry out, while 
the youngest alone bursts forth in fury, and thus shows 
himself fit to avenge his old father, insulted by Count 
Lozano. But savage as the legend is already, when Rodrigo 
brings to his father the head of his enemy, and the latter 
addresses it with the words, “O infamous Count Lozano, 
Heaven avenges me of thee,” there was no need for M. de 
Hérédia to add the revolting detail :— 
« Et souffletant alors la téte épouvantable : 
Vous avez vu, vous tous, il m’a rendu raison.” 

Thisis asinagainst good taste which M. de Hérédia’s classical 
instincts should have taught him to avoid. The“ Romancero” 
is decidedly inferior to the sonnets, though the sculpturesque 
qualities of the terza rima rank it higher than the epical frag- 
ment in Alexandrines, ‘‘ Les Conquérants de l’Or.” And yet 
this portion alone of the volume would have given M. de 
Hérédia a distinct place among French poets. Chateaubriand 
before him had seen tropical America. But it lives in M. de 
Hérédia,—its marshes, clouded over with mosquitoes, swarming 
with foul insects and reptiles; its splendid landscapes, with 
their brilliant flowers and birds, their big butterflies and tiny 
humming-birds and numberless monkeys, or again, their 
towering mountain ranges. Very fine and Hugoesque, too, 
is the catalogue of Pizarro’s hidalgo followers. 

It need hardly be said that no breath of real Christianity 
inspires M. de Hérédia’s verse. There is a sonnet on the 
Epiphany and one ou “The Coffer-Maker of Nazareth” (Le 
Huchier de Nazareth), just before one on “The Sword of the 
Borgias”; a dream of an after-life with a brother-poet, 
Armand Silvestre, ending in the sun, where their two spirits 
shall be melted and drowned— 

“ Dans la félicité des flammes éternelles ” 

—but no trace of any yearning for a God of Righteousness ; 
nor, consequently, any sense of social evils, any care for man 
as man. On the other hand, despite a few crudities of ex- 
pression, his Muse is comparatively pure,—purity itself beside 
that of a Catulle Mendés. He is essentially and above all 
things an exquisite artist in verse, unsurpassed in our genera- 
tion by any that are no more than artists. Of course, a 
single page of ‘In Memoriam,” where the perfection of 
artistic form is the mere drapery of deep feeling and spiritual 
truth, is worth more to mankind than the whole of the 
“Trophées.” But even that Master would have recognised 
the perfection of artistic form which marks M. de Hérédia’s 
verse. 





MR. STREET’S CRITICISMS.* 


THE theories of Rousseau, the purposes of Rabelais, and the 
special character with which the sea invests the verse or the 
prose that springs from it, the architectural possibilities of 
Westminster Abbey, the writings of Hazlitt, of Dickens, and 
of Daudet, and the criticisms of Diderot, the war pictures of 
Tolstoi and Verestchagin, and finally the possibilities of 
originality in art, form the subjects of the essays, collected 
from the Macmillan and Cornhill Magazines, out of which 
Mr. Street has constructed the present volume. This constant 
republication of wandering essays is a feature of the time, 
and one by no means to be regretted when the journals and 
magazines become more and more the favourite mediums 
for work and thought not to be dismissed casually by the 
monthly or daily reader without the chance of reconsidera- 
tion. But we are not by any means sure that the world would 
be the worse for a kind of sumptuary law which should insist 
upon some unity in the class of subjects dealt with in every 
volume,—upon some increasing purpose to run through it 
pages, if in the process of them it is in any way to widen the 
thoughts of men. To read in that form is improvement; to 
read otherwise is but a dissipation. Mr. Cross was a typical 
instance of the dangerous tendency when he boldly coupled 
Dante and Bimetallism in the title of his volume of essays, 
and encouraged his followers to survey mankind from China 
to Peru without limit to the extensiveness of their observation. 
We notice that the modest contribution of one guinea has 
been subscribed to a current charity by what is to us a new 
body of men who rejoice in the name of the “ Comprehensive 
Thinkers.” ‘The Comprehensive Critics” might adequately 
sum up the unchartered rangers who personally conduct us, 
thus promiscuously, in our tours over the fields of thought. 
Critical Sketches, at all events, is safe if not luminous; but 
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the writers of these disconnected essays can hardly complain, 
if the effort to reproduce or notice them within the compass 
of an article isin its nature as wandering as their subject- 
matter, and is apt to result in a kind of haphazard selection 
of the theories or the allusions which strike the eye or mind 
in passing, rather than in attempting to think out afresh 
subjects and minds so different and apart as Rousseau and 
Diderot from Dickens and Daudet. 


Then in spite of ourselves it is doubtful if all Mr. Street’s 
essay upon Rousseau will go so far to be remembered as “ one 
Dr. Johnson’s” pregnant, if unpolite remark, recalled to us 
in a footnote. ‘“ Rousseau, Sir, isa very bad man. I would 
sooner sign a sentence for his transportation than that of any 
felon who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years.” 
“Mr. Street, Sir, is a very disconnected essayist. I would 
sooner draw from him an occasional refreshment for memory, 
than turn to him for a continuous incitement of thought.” 
Mr. Street tells the oft-told story of Rousseau’s ideals, 
his Republic as far as possible constructed upon the Spartan 
model, from which artists and men of science are uncere- 
moniously excluded, and a people of action are trained 
in a hardy school, under grandmotherly legislation of the 
strictest kind. And he interests us perhaps the most when 
he deals with the favourite topic of the education of children, 
and explains how carefully and early the little nursery tyrant is 
to be taught that he is the member of a small Republic, and 
not the king of a household. As for that terrible person, the 
precocious infant, very happy is the Rousseau comparison of 
him to the prophet of the almanack. It would be odd if one 
prophecy out of hundreds did not come true, or that a child 
should go on talking unlimited nonsense without hitting for 
once upon a remarkable saying. But we believe that all the 
real interest of Rousseau to us of the present day is summed up 
in one sentence of Mr. Street’s essay. ‘ The ideas which went 
to feed the French Revolution, the sentiments which, later, 
Robespierre took for his own, break out in every page. The 
dignity of labour, the equality of man, the merits of good 
citizenship are his watchwords: Nature his goddess.” It is 
as the prophet and the forerunner of the French Revolution, 
that Jean Jacques lives for us, who are yet perplexed with the 
unsolved results of that colossal upheaval. Nobody can yet 
tell the fullness of the outcome of Voltaire’s terrible cynicism 
and Rousseau’s social philosophy. But if science had been 
banished from Rousseau’s State, the means, would never have 
been forthcoming which have so dangerously improved upon 
his ideas. 

It is a far cry from Rousseau to Rabelais, and the 
education of the ideal boy to that of the son of Gargantua. 
“Tf ’tis wrote against anything, ’tis wrote, an please your 
worships, against the spleen,”—is Tristram Shandy’s plea for 
his autobiography, very aptly quoted by Mr. Street in this con- 
nection as a kind of motto for his essay. At all events, it is as 
a humourist and a joker, pure and simple, that Rabelais sur- 
vives for us at the present day, whereas it was from his serious 
side, as the enemy of the Church or as the man of learning, 
that he was regarded in his lifetime. In an elaborate bio- 
graphical dictionary of the close of last century, three hundred 
years after this time, he is described as a celebrated French 
wit, the son of an apothecary, bred up in a Franciscan con- 
vent, whose “ strong inclination and taste for literature and 
the sciences made him transcend the bounds which restrained 
the learned in his times,” so that he was envied by some 
and “believed to be a conjuror” by others, while “ all hated 
and abused him, particularly because he studied Greek; the 
novelty of that language making them esteem it not only 
barbarous but anti-Christian.” None the less, the University 
of Montpellier established in his memory a roll of honour 
with which formally to invest all candidates for the degree in 
physic. And the summary of the dictionary is less exhaustive 
than Dr. Johnson’s, holding that while some have held the 
History of Gargantua to be a prime effort of human wit and 
an inexhaustible spring of learning, others have treated it as 
an unintelligible rhapsody and an incoherent collection of 
gross impieties. And “both parties,” wisely conclude the 
biographers, “have reason for what they say,—that is, the 
truth lies between them both.” Mr. Street, at all events, 
detects in Rabelais morality of a high order, in spite of 
any grossness of expression, and confesses himself free to 
enjoy his Falstaffian jollity—the epithet is our own, for 
Rabelais in his easy-chair really reminds us more of Sir 
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John at Dame Quickly’s than of any one else—as that of a 
typical figure in a more various age than ours. 

The essay on the Dwellers by the Sea, written by a votary 
as much in earnest as those of whom he writes, is most 
interesting when it culminates in the remarks upon Pierre 
Loti and his very peculiar work; but Loti has found 
nothing new for the sea in the world of simile, where prob- 
ably the famous eyapiducv yinaowa still remains supreme, 
with Shakespeare’s “gaudy, blabbing, and remorseless ” 
attribute to take the second place, and Swinburne’s 
“salt, wet face” to strike by its simplicity. The West- 
minster Abbey discussion was not worth republication, 
and a poor specimen of volume-making, while Diderot and 
Hazlitt are a strangely different pair of critics to connect in 
a bond of common criticism. To ourselves, at all events, the 
personality of the latter is scarcely of sufficient interest to 
justify much research into his methods, though his talk is 
pleasant reading in itself from the very egoism which 
detracts from its critical value. “Dickens and Daudet” 
is tc the present writer the pleasantest reading to be found 
in this collection. We always love to be reminded of the 
first, no matter where we deal with him or whereby we hit 
upon him, and can never persuade ourselves that his humours 
will ever be more finally quenched than those of Shake- 
speare himself, whose Twelfth Night oddities have just 
proved themselves as alive as ever on the stage of the nine- 
teenth century. He has slain his hundreds of nights where 
Xbsen slays his tens, The comparison between Dickens and 
Daudet is not very suggestive, though Mr. Street attributes 
more of imagination to the first and of observation to the 
second. It is to the fact that both had to struggle for them- 
selves as children that he attributes what he considers a kind 
of kindred humour, though he could scarcely differentiate 
them more severely than in his judgment that Dickens’s 
work is clearly the product of a mind which is as much repelled 
as that of the French writer is attracted by debasing and 
passionate vice. The difference between English and French 
boyhood, as brought out in the two authors, is clearly charac- 
terised ; but while we sympathise with Mr. Street’s liking for 
Great Expectations as ranking high in Dickens’s work, we 
hold him as going far beyond the critic’s province when he 
says that the death of Join Bleak House is “absolutely in- 
excusable, and the plot does not in the least demand it.” 
Only Dickens could judge of that, and most of our readers 
will probably hold with us that Jo’s death is as essential as 
was King Lear’s by the testimony of Lamb. 

We have written thus discursively about a discursive 
volume, which is commendably free from that spirit of self- 
assertion which makes hard reading of such essays generally. 
And if we finally infer Mr. Street to be one of our American 
cousins, it is because we suddenly find him instancing, in the 
midst of names great and various, the career of the late Mr. 
H. H. Richardson of Boston, as that of one of the “most 
interesting and distinctive” of our day. It seems that he 
was a man who, in the words of an essayist, struck a happy 
vein, and never after turned to the right hand or the left, 
leaving behind him monuments than which “nothing can be 
more instructive for the tyro, or more delightful for any one.” 
They are a series of libraries and railway-stations, so obviously 
fathered by one man and yet so distinct from one another as 
to be unequalled as an example for the emulation of art. If the 
spirit of Martin Chuzzlewit seems to hover for a moment over 
this father of many railway-stations, as over the latest of the 
most remarkable men of his country, it will be the more 
<losely to link the names of Rousseau and Rabelais with that 
of H. H. Richardson. 





THE LATEST CHAMPION OF A GLACIAL AGE.* 
WE doubt very much whether this book ought ever to have 
been published; its author, an acute and clever observer who 
had travelled widely, was frank and courageous in opinions 
and very industrious, and had given promise of a remark- 
able career as a geologist. A tragical end, when he was 
still young, made the world poorer, and deprived a good 
many people of a kind, soft-hearted, and genial friend. 
it was natural that his widow should wish to perpetuate 
his name in something more substantial and lasting than 
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half-a-dozen memoirs hitherto only published in abstract, and 
which contain much of promise, but were largely tentative and 
immature. Such experiments are not always wise in a world over. 
crowded with books. This conclasion is not ours only. The editor 
of the work, who has himself since died, speaks of the author’s 
“uncompleted investigations ” and of his book as “ recordin 
the phenomena he observed, the theories he tentatively formed 
from time to time, for the purpose of grouping the facts to. 
gether, and giving direction to his studies; the grounds on 
which one theory was abandoned, and another put to the test, 
very probably to be discarded in its turn, as ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new’ were visited.” He says “the maps are as un- 
revised as the papers,” and that Professor Lewis himself 
would not have published the volume as it stands. These 
confessions involve some responsibility upon those who have 
republished so much that is crude. More especially is this 
the case when we have the additional confession that “it is no 
secret that some of Professor Lewis’s theories, so far as they 
have been understood by those who heard the papers he read 
before the British Association, and by those who had oppor- 
tunities of conversing with him, have not met with general 
acceptance among English geologists.” 


Assuredly, there is little time enough in these crowded days 
to read even the established results of long observation and 
close induction, and a book which cannot pretend to either 
claim cannot possibly enhance a reputation largely based upon 
promise rather than performance. The book does its pub- 
lishers infinite credit. It is printed on beautiful paper, in the 
clearest of type, and nothing could be better in their way 
than the admirable maps with which it is illustrated. When 
we turn to its matter, we are at once struck with a want of 
proportion, the five more or less completed papers, hitherto 
only published in abstract, and which alone contain Mr, 
Lewis’s thought-out results, occupy only seventy-eight pages 
out of a total of five hundred and fifty,—not so many as 
those devoted to Dr. Crosskey’s introduction, which is an 
interesting piece of work by an experienced writer on 
glacial geology, whom we have recently lost. It is scarcely 
more than double an appendix in which Mr. Percy Kendall 
has set out his own view on glacial matters, which, however 
interesting in themselves, cannot be said to illuminate Mr. 
Lewis’s theories and opinions. The rest of the book, consist- 
ing of three hundred and fifty pages, is merely a reprint of 
the rough note-books which, like every other geologist, Mr. 
Lewis kept, and consist of a mass of disintegrated observa- 
tions, references, and opinions, most of the latter being obiter 
dicta. There is no clue by which to thread this tangle; no 
index,—nothing, in fact, but a geographical distribution of 
the information. No doubt this, the largest part of the book, 
contains many shrewd remarks, many references to forgotten 
writings, and many valuable notes; but they are all un- 
digested, and we can only regret that the architect who 
brought together so many materials for his building should 
not have had the privilege of putting them together in a 
form that his readers could understand and appreciate. As 
it is, we feel as if we were taken into a stoneyard piled with 
stones, some in their original rough state, and some partly hewn; 
but where we are nowhere certain that we have any one stone 
carved and finished as the author would like us to have seen 
it. If the professed geologist may be able to glean valuable 
facts and valuable inferences from a patient reading of the 
book, it will not, we fear, prove very attractive to the general 
reader, who may, in fact, be often misled by emphatic utter- 
ances upon what are, after all, matters of opinion. Mr. 
Lewis’s observations cover considerable ground, and include 
America, Switzerland, and Italy, as well as Britain; but it 
is chiefly to the last, and particularly to the less-known 
districts west of the Pennine chain and to Ireland, that the 
bulk of his remarks are directed. 


The most important and distinctive conclusion for which 
Mr. Lewis fought, and with which his name is much connected, 
is not so popular now with writers on glacial matters, namely, 
that the facts support not a general submergence, but the 
action of great ice-sheets moving not only over the land, but 
over sea-basins like the North and the Irish Seas, scooping 
up their bottoms, and carrying pebbles and fragmentary 
shelis to places many hundreds of feet high. This theory 
is a good touchstone of his methods. It does not seem 
to strike him as in any way necessary, before postulating 
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out of great ocean cavities, and up long and rapid slopes for 
many hundreds of feet, that it is his duty first to establish 
the capacity of ice to do such work,—to explain how ice, 
which must crush under a comparatively small pressure, can 
carry a sufficient thrust to enable it to move in this way, and 
if it could thus move, whence such a thrust is to be derived. 
The whole argument seems to be built up in cloudland, and 
not to be a scientific induction at all. Similarly, it seems 
incredible that any one knowing glaciers as they actually are 
and actually work, can speak of ground moraines as phe- 
nomena closely akin to the till and drift of Northern Europe 
and America. 

That glaciers can and do move sporadic boulders under- 
neath their feet is a well-ascertained fact; that a glacier or 
any great mass of ice can move the gigantic cushions several 
hundred feet thick of heterogeneous soft materials which 
gather underneath it as it goes along, is a postulate which 
ought never to have been imported into science unless and 
until it had been verified by observation,—a verification which 
the experience of such a well-known explorer of glaciers as 
Dr. Bonney shows to be impossible. On some matters Mr. 
Lewis’s conclusions seem to us much more rational. They 
will not, however, be very welcome to the champions of 
extreme glacial views. Thus, he is an opponent of the 
glacier erosion of lakes, on which subject he writes :— 

“ Every lake that I have seen in Switzerland is due to the dam- 
ming up of old valleys by moraine drift. The drift-dam of the 
Interlaken lakes occurs to the west of them; that of Sargen 
Lake is north of Sargen; that of the Lake of Lucerne is north of 
Lucerne; that of Lake Ziirich is in the town of Ziirich. I have 
seen no evidence of glacier excavation.” 

He is an opponent, also, of so-called inter-glacial periods, and 
says :— 

“The lignite beds of Utznach and Diirnten, supposed to indicate 
a warm inter-glacial epoch, are, in reality, pre-glacial, and corre- 
spond with the pre-glacial forest bed of the coast of Norfolk, of 
quarternary or pleistocene age. Of variations in the glacial 
epoch, or steplike advances and retreats of the old glaciers as 
well as the present ones, there is plenty of evidence; but of 
more than one great extension of the ice, or of any extension 
beyond the terminal moraines, I found no trace.” 

Mr. Lewis also did something, and might have done more 
if he had lived, to limit the ice-sheets, and to substitute for 
them local glaciers; thus he writes :— 

“Tt has also been stated that the Black Forest was covered 
by an ice-sheet of indefinite boundaries. I found, however, that 
the glaciers of the Black Forest were small, and were as precisely 
limited by moraines as are the glaciers of the Vosges, of Wales, 
of Killarney in Ireland, and of the Rocky Mountains of America.” 
In England, also, he considerably limits the area supposed 
to have been occupied by the ice-sheet, and says:—‘ The 
great glaciers of England can be as sharply distinguished 
from one another as the ancient glaciers of Switzerland.” 
While he is a firm believer in an ice-sheet having overwhelmed 
the Irish Sea and overridden the Isle of Man and Anglesey, 
and extended as far as Bray Head in Ireland, he allows that 
Wales supported three distinct and disconnected systems of 
local glaciers, one radiating from Snowdon and the Arenig 
district, another from the Plynlimmon district and the 
mountains of Cardiganshire, and a third originating among 
the Brecknockshire Beacons. The ice-stream from each of 
these centres, he allows, transported purely local boulders 
and formed well-defined terminal moraines. He says that all 
Eastern England, south of Whitby, appears to be non- 
glaciated. On the other hand, all England, north of Stainmoor 
Forest and the River Tees, except the very highest points, was 
smothered in a sea of solid ice. He contests the theory of a 
prolonged submergence of any part of Britain greater than 
about 450 ft., and he attributes the drift phenomena over 
Central and Southern England to the action of fresh-water 
streams and marine currents, and concludes that by far the 
larger part of England was not covered by land-ice. 

The most remarkable concession, however, to the views of a 
very different school of geologists, is contained in the following 
pronouncements, which, considering Mr. Lewis’s reputation for 
experience and skill, is as unexpected as some of Professor 
Prestwich’s recent writings. Speaking of the wide-spread 
gravels, he says :— 

“Tam not more fond of catastrophes than Sir Charles Lyell 
was. I have done wy best to accept a theory for the English 
gravels which would simply require a gradual marine sub- 


mergence, but I have been entirely unable to make the facts fit 
the theory. I find the writings of those who first studied phe- 





nomena nearest the truth. I find with them reliquie diluviane 
and débacles, but not quiet submergence. I agree with them 
that a sudden and mighty rush of water swept across the country 
and then was over. I sympathise with those who believe that a 
convulsion of nature occurred at that time.” 

This is courageous, and, like some other concessions contained 
in the book, leads us to think that if Mr. Lewis had liveda few 
years longer, he would have modified a good many more of his 
views. He would possibly have been found ranging himself 
with that increasing body of scientific men, in fact, who are 
revolting against the extravagances into which geology has 
been dragged in recent years by some influential writers who 
command a picturesque style, and have largely substituted 
imagination for induction in the cultivation of a fascinating 
science. 





THE MAKING OF NORTH AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHY.* 

THE story of the earliest geographical discoveries in the 
Northern Continent of America is more or less identicah 
with the story of the first French settlements upon the St. 
Lawrence, and Mr. Winsor’s book might have been named, 
quite as appropriately, the history of the French in Canada 
from the time of Cartier to that of Frontenac. It is not easy 
for the modern student of geography to realise the confused and 
contradictory conceptions that obtained during the sixteenth 
century as to the real nature of Columbus’s discovery. When 
it became evident that the discoverer had not found any part 
of the world that belonged to the Orient of Marco Polo, the 
one idea of the explorers was to find a passage through this 
new barrier to the West, and to butt their heads against the 
long line of continent in an ineffectual endeavour to reach the 
still distant Cathay. Twenty years after Columbus’s discovery, 
Balboa made it patent that south of the Isthmus of Panama 
lay a vast barrier, which, ten years later, Magellan succeeded 
in circumnavigating at its extreme south. But in the north 
there was yet hope that an open passage might be found ; and it 
was with the intention of finding it in the sea that lay at the 
back of the island of Newfoundland, as well as of raising the 
French arms in those parts in token of possession, that Cartier 
started from St. Malo in 1534 on the first of his series of 
voyages. His explorations were not rapidly effected. It took 
more than one voyage to discover even that there wes a 
southern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Though be 
found no sea-passage beyond Newfoundland, he found the St. 
Lawrence itself; and with his gradual navigation of that 
mighty river, there must have dawned upon him.some idea of 
the vast continent that surrounded him. 

Looking at the map, one is struck by the obviousness of 
two roads towards exploration of the interior of North 
America, the great water-ways of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi, the one opening into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the other into the Gulf of Mexico. Both these gulfs 
were frequented by European ships; but whereas the French 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence found their only progress could 
be made by ascending that stream, the attention of the 
Spaniards was so occupied by what they had discovered south 
of the Gulf of Mexico that they could spare no time for ex- 
ploring its northern shores. Hence it came about that the 
first to enter the valley of the Mississippi were Frenchmen, 
who reached its waters by way of the chain of northern lakes. 
The history of the slow development of their geographical know- 
ledge, as the continent was gradually opened up, is naturally 
a good deal confused by the conflicting accounts of individual 
explorers. Nevertheless, the author has succeeded in placing 
it before his readers in a fashion which is quite sufficiently 
clear and intelligible, though it certainly makes a considerable 
demand upon their close attention. But the subject is a very 
difficult one to treat adequately, even within the limits 
that the author has set himself,—not only on account of 
the mass of material which has to be sifted in order to arrive 
at approximate truth, but also from the necessity of,intro- 
ducing much historical digression in order to explain the 
varying course of French progress in Canada. In view of 
these considerations we should be disposed to say that the 
author had performed his task admirably, though it must be 
confessed that his work requires no little effort of memory 
and concentration of thought on the part of the reader. 
But the story is one of such interest that the labour re- 
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quired is one that will be gladly given. It is impossible 
within the limit of this review even to indicate the chief 
outlines of Mr. Winsor’s history. It begins with the 
French fishing-station, frequented by the ships of St. Malo, 
upon the Newfoundland coast, and ends with Franquelin’s 
famous map of the Nouvelle France in 1684. “By this 
the French claim was bounded by the Gulf of Mexico 
westward to the Rio Grande, thence north-westerly to the 
rather vague watershed of what we now know as the Rocky 
Mountains, with an indefinite line along the sources of the 
Upper Mississippi and its higher affluents, bounding on the 
height of land which shuts off the valley of the Great 
Lakes, till the Appalachians were reached. Following these 
mountains south, the line skirted the northern limits of 
Spanish Florida and then turned to the Gulf.” A marvellous 
domain this, as the author says, for it comprises very nearly all 
the then known part of the northern continent. New England 
is represented by but a narrow strip of land that lay between 
Albany and the coast. And yet at this very time the latter 
was a thriving colony, containing more than double the 
number of European inhabitants that were scattered through 
‘the French stations, and destined ultimately to possess all 
that their rivals claimed. What might have been the success 
of the French Canadians had not Cartier made enemies of 
the Iroquois, it is impossible to say. Still, one cannot think 
that this failure to hold their own rested entirely upon that 
initial blunder. There was never any stability or cohesion 
among the French immigrants. In the same way as the Nor- 
man and Breton fishermen were content to sail year after year 
to Newfoundland, and return with nothing but fish, so their 
successors upon the St. Lawrence saw no profit to be gained, 
save in the desultory trade in peltries. Even when their settle- 
ments were built and fortified, and Quebec and Montreal grew at 
the command of a French King, the conflicting interests of the 
different elements that they sheltered caused such dissensions 
‘in their policy, that they were far more hampered by their 
own internal quarrels than by the external pressure of Indian 
raids. In the history of French exploration there are two 
tales which seize more forcibly than others upon the imagina- 
tion. One is that of the discovery of the Mississippi by Joliet 
and Marquette in 1673, and the other of the ill-fated expedi- 
tion of La Salle to the mouth of the same river in 1684. The 
two Jesuits—though Joliet was not a priest he had been 
educated by that order—seem to have been guided by good 
luck rather than any knowledge they could obtain from 
their Indians. Passing the Mackinan Straits at the top of 
Lake Huron, they attempted to find an egress from Lake 
Michigan, not at the point where that lake is connected 
with the river Illinois by the Chicago portage, but by way 
of Green Bay. Here they managed to get by the Fox 
River into the Wisconsin. For some days they floated 
down the Wisconsin till their canoe suddenly shot out upon 
the broad expanse of the Mississippi. They sounded, and 
finding nineteen fathoms of water, knew upon how huge a 
river they were embarked. Day after day they were swept 
downwards by the current. Neither of the explorers had the 
faintest conception whither they were going, or what scene 
might not be unfolded before their eyes as they passed the 
high bluffs upon the river banks. Past the mouth of the 
Illinois River, where they made friends with members of that 
tribe; past the fantastic castles of stratified rock; past the 
muddy waves which the Missouri poured into the Mississippi, 
giving them an idea of an equally mighty river flowing from 
the west; past the mouth of the Ohio, they were carried on, 
while the days grew into weeks, until they reached the 
Arkansas, and believed that they were nearing the Gulf of 
Mexico. Surely no happier voyage ever fell by chance to an 
explorer’s lot! 

Of all the pioneers upon the Mississippi, the most sym- 
pathetic figures are those of Marquette and Tonty, the 
devoted adherents of the luckless La Salle. Of La Salle him- 
self the author gives a very interesting account which helps 
one greatly to estimate at their true value the wayward genius 
and difficult character of the man. Very curious, too, is the 
story of the incessant intrigues that centred round the fur 
trade in Canada and the Royal favour in Paris. Nothing 
could be much more hopeless than the conditions under which 
the Canadian Governors had to work, and the material they 
had to work with. This was the state of Canada in 1680 after 
nearly a century and a half of colonisation :— 





“ Affairs in Canada, with a population that had grown to nearly 
ten thousand, seemed to be going from bad to worse. Her trade 
with the West Indies had about come to a standstill, and home. 
farming was in no better plight. If the Government distributeq 
seed, it was left to rot, and was not planted. If the church was 
paternal, it claimed for observance all but ninety days of the 
growing season, which was short enough at the best. The passion 
of the young men for the woods was uncontrollable, and it was 
estimated that at least eight hundred youngsters, fitted to till the 
soil, were scampering wildly in the forests, doing good to no one, 
and destroying the regular channels of trade with the Indians, 
They were carrying brandy to the braves and debauching them, 
and the law against it could not be enforced. The girls who were 
left unmarried in the settlements were hardly less idle, and no 
one taught them to weave or to spin.” 

The easy profits of the fur trade had demoralised the people. 
In the meantime the English traders at Albany were sweeping 
in all the real gain that was to be derived from it, and their 
position in the country was protected by their Iroquois allies, 
who were such a constant thorn in the side of the French. 
The author, however, does not attempt a full relation of the 
affairs of the English colonists, though he just touches upon 
the early history of the Hudson Bay Company. He writes 
throughout in a very direct and pleasant style, which would 
go far to make even a less interesting book readable. And 
his work is fully illustrated with copies of old maps made by 
contemporary cartographers, some of which—notably one by 
Giacomi Gastaldi—are delightfully quaint. 





THE CASE OF THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

COMPANY.* 

Audi alteram partem is a plea to which the average Briton 

never turns a deaf ear, and since the results achieved by the 

Chartered Company in East Africa have of late been the sub- 

ject of much disparaging criticism, it is well that we should 

be furnished with some authoritative account of their claims 

to have succeeded in their enterprise. 

The present volume, written in an eminently readable style, 
is an ex parte statement of the Company’s position, and its 
case as against the Imperial Government, supported by the 
various official documents and the correspondence with the 
Foreign Office, on which the Directors base their contentions. 
Our interests have long been paramount in the little State of 
Zanzibar, which was founded by invading conquerors from 
Muscat, in the Persian Gulf. A large and very flourishing 
colony of British Indians had settled on the islands and the 
coast, and when, in 1861, the dynasty of Omam was divided, 
and rival claimants held the reins in Muscat and in Zanzibar, 
it was to the British that appeal for arbitration was made. 
Lord Canning’s award established the independence of Zanzi- 
bar, and itis significant of our appreciation of our interests in 
East Africa at that time, that when the Sultan of Zanzibar 
refused to pay the subsidy of £8,000 awarded to Muscat, the 
Indian Government undertook its payment. From that time 
onwards British influence in East Africa grew apace, under 
the able guidance of Sir J. Kirk, and in 1877 the Sultan 
offered a concession with sovereign rights over the whole of 
his dominions—extending at that time to the heart of the 
Continent—to Sir William Mackinnon. That gentleman, 
however, “ finding that he could not obtain from the Foreign 
Office the support he deemed necessary ” refused the tempting 
offer. On the nature of the required support our author is 
silent, though the matter is one of paramount importance, 
since he bases on it the argument that it was only on assurance 
of this support that Sir William accepted the subsequent offer 
which led to the formation of the Company. We have reason 
to believe, however, that the guarantees asked in 1877 were 
of a nature which the Foreign Office could hardly concede. 
Between the years 1880-85, a new European influence, that of 
Germany, appeared, and began to take the place of our former 
rival, France. German activity contrasted strongly with our 
laissez-faire policy, and the British Government soon became 
aware of the fact that unless some more energetic course were 
followed, our influence would be wholly undermined, and 
Germany would absorb the whole of the East African main- 
land. The Sultan viewed the aggression of Germany with 
alarm, but already it was too late, and the most that could be 
done was to accept the new proposition of the Sultan to cede 
the Northern part of his dominions to a British Company. 
Sir William Mackinnon, understanding that he had the sup- 
port of the Foreign Office, began negotiations in May, 1885, 
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and they ended in the creation of a British sphere delimited 
to the South from the German territory at the end of 1886, 
and the ultimate formation of a Company under a Royal 
Charter to administer the country in September, 1888. 


Such is a brief résumé of the origin of our East African in- 
terests, and the inception of the Chartered Company. The 
Company thus formed has now been in existence for five 
years and a half, and from the recent pronouncement of 
Government it would appear not improbable that its days are 
numbered. It is, therefore, not an inopportune moment for 
a consideration of its claims upon the nation. The first epoch 
of its existence—up to July Ist, 1890—was marked by a con- 
tinual struggle against German aggression. The Germans 
jn their neighbouring sphere had provoked a war with the 
Arabs and native tribes, and the British Government con- 
sented to take part in a blockade of the coast, which was 
detrimental to the interests of the Company, in whose terri- 
tory the peace had not been broken. The outlaw chief of 
Witu, who had established himself on the Northern boundary 
of the British territory, had been taken under German pro. 
tection, and his district became a focus for intrigue and 
aggression,—arms were smuggled by Germans in spite of the 
blockade, and illegal customs-houses erected, and only with- 
drawn when the Company in despair had recourse to arms. 
Untenable claims were advanced by Germany to Lamu, and 
were only disposed of after great difficulty and annoyance, by 
the award of an arbitrator (Baron Lambermont). Still more 
preposterous claims were advanced to the islands of Manda 
and Patta; objections were made by the Germans to the Com- 
pany’s right over Wanga; and in spite of the German agree- 
ment to make no protectorates to the north of the line of 
demarcation, they declared a protectorate over the whole of 
the coast to the north of Witu. Finally, an expedition 
started in’and under Dr. Peters to establish German claims 
to the rear of the British possessions,—in direct violation of 
the agreement. Dr. Peters evaded the blockade, brought 
arms concealed as provisions, traversed the British territory 
along the Tana Valley, hauled down the Company’s flags, 
and shot down natives indiscriminately, and eventually 
arrived in Uganda. Meanwhile, Emin Pasha had started in 
great haste with a powerful expedition from the German 
territory to co-operate with Peters in the Lake region. At 
last the matter was ripe for Germany,—a long series of dis- 
puted cases, not one of which was in any way tenable, were 
still nominally sub judice. German co-operation had been 
dearly purchased elsewhere, and an all-round settlement was 
effected in July, 1890, by which, for the cession of Witu and of 
any claims to Uganda and the British Hinterland, together 
with the abandonment of the other untenable and vexatious 
disputes, England agreed to cede the important island of 
Heligoland, which, though of little use to us, Germany would 
have paid almost any price to obtain. 


This summary of the Company’s early difficulties appears 
to us to prove this much and no more,—that they have made 
good their case to have upheld national interests in the spirit 
proper to a great chartered Corporation, though these interests 
were generally identical with their own; that their interests 
and their capital were used by the Imperial Government as a 
factor in the prosecution of the wide schemes of the Empire; 
and that the Company is therefore justly entitled to liberal 
treatment. This liberal treatment they undoubtedly received 
in the agreement of 1890,—when Heligoland was ceded mainly 
to further their aims in East Africa; but they neither received 
nor claimed any money indemnity for the expenses to which 
they had been put owing to these difficulties. 


Almost immediately after the Anglo-German agreement 
had been signed, the Company sent final orders to Captain 
Lugard (September, 1890) to proceed to Uganda. Previous 
to this, there had been orders and counter-orders, and the 
Company state that they were forced, by pressure from 
the Foreign Office and the public press, against their will 
and interests to embark on this enterprise in order to 
anticipate the Germans. Since, however, the matter as 
regards Germany was finally set at rest by the Anglo- 
German Agreement, before the final orders to Captain Lugard 
were sent from England, this argument is hardly tenable. 
But it must be remembered that at this time news had just 
veached England of the wars and troubles in that country, 
and that the Press and public—carried away by the excite- 
ment which ensued on Mr. Stanley’s return—urged upon the 








Company its duty in establishing an effective administration, 
and putting an end to the chaos in Uganda, since that country 
was now included in its “sphere.” It is open to question 
whether the directors were not themselves over-sanguine of 
the results and profits to accrue from occupying Uganda, and 
whether they were justified in venturing so far afield without a 
clear and definite understanding with the Foreign Office. It 
is enough that they did go, and that last year the voice of the 
nation endorsed the value of the acquisition—which Sir G. 
Portal’s report has recently confirmed—and that now her 
Majesty’s Government have proclaimed a protectorate over 
the country. 


Shortly after these events the Brussels Act was passed, by 
which England, in common with the other Powers, pledged 
herself to develop and effectively administer her interior 
possessions. The Company claimed that it was unfair that the 
task of fulfilling these obligations should fall on the shoulders 
of individuals with no aid from the State, and in their view 
Lord Salisbury concurred. They asked that Government 
should undertake the construction of a railway, not merely as 
an encouragement to the Company, but primarily in fulfil- 
ment of national pledges under the Brussels Act. The 
Treasury consented, and a definite offer was made to 
guarantee the interest on one and a quarter million. There- 
upon the Company decided to continue the administration in 
Uganda, which they otherwise would have abandoned early in 
1891,—almost immediately after their agent's arrival there. 
Government, however, later withdrew their offer, and substi- 
tuted a vote for a preliminary survey, whereupon the Company 
sent orders for the evacuation of Uganda, and in notifying 
their action to Government they represented that they had 
placed steamers on the coast and on the river Tana, had sent 
out sixty miles of light railway, had connected the coast 
ports by telegraph, and had founded several stations and 
forts in the interior. On exploration alone they estimate the 
expenditure at £150,000, for which they have ninety-two 
treaties, approved by the Secretary of State. It is possible to 
say that most of this expenditure was unnecessary or prema- 
ture, but it is no less true that Government in its “little 
wars,” or the German Company close by, have spent far 
greater sums with no better results. The orders for with- 
drawal were cancelled for the space of a year through the 
efforts of private subscribers, but were repeated in May, 1892. 
It is within the recollection of every one how great a feeling 
was stirred up throughout the country by the prospect of this 
abandonment, and how at last the Government, acting under 
strong pressure, despatched Sir. G. Portal to report on “the 
best method of dealing with the country.” 


Meanwhile the Company, having evacuated Uganda and 
some half of the country between Lake Victoria and the coast, 
selected Dagoreti (the central station and depdt built by 
Captain Lugard) as the inland frontier of their administra- 
tion. They continued to make repeated proposals with a 
view to arriving at some definite understanding as to the 
wishes of Government, but up to the present time they have 
been wholly unsuccessful in eliciting any reply. In July, 
1890, a Protectorate had been established over the Zanzibar 
Sultanate, and the complaint of the directors is that their 
interests have been subordinated unfairly to those of the 
Protectorate. In this plea they would seem to have 
more tenable arguments than in their previous contention, 
that they had been utilised to serve Imperial and national 
objects without due encouragement and recognition. In the 
able memorandum by Sir J. Kirk, inserted at the end of the 
book, it is clearly demonstrated that the Sultan, by placing 
his territories under the Free-trade clauses of the Berlin 
Act—to which clauses, at the instance of Great Britain, he 
had hitherto reserved his adhesion—destroyed the basis upon 
which his concession to the Company was founded. That con- 
cession assigned to the Company the right of collecting the 
customs at the coast, in consideration of which they were to 
pay a fixed yearly subsidy to the Sultan. These customs were 
levied on all goods imported, whether for consumption within 
the Sultanate or not, and on all exports. Under the new 
fiscal system these customs ceased entirely. All imports and 
exports to and from the country lying beyond the ten-mile 
belt of coast would cease to pay duty; while the 5 per cent. 
import leviable on goods to be consumed within this narrow 
zone could not be used for payment of the yearly subsidy, 
but must be devoted to the purposes detailed in the Act for 
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the Suppression of Slavery. Thus the Company, without 
being in any way consulted, were arbitrarily deprived of the 
benefits of their concession, while still compelled to pay the 
yearly subsidy. There is, of course, a counter-argument 
into which we have here no space to enter. In our opinion, 
the Company have in this matter a just grievance, and a high 
legal authority has given it as his opinion that this action is 
a plain breach of contract. The contention of the Foreign 
Office that the Sultan as Sovereign has the right to act in such 
an arbitrary manner, is clearly opposed to Lord Salisbury’s 
decision in a similar and prior case. 

The claim of the Company to have dealt a severe blow to 
slavery, not only by the liberation of between two thousand 
and three thousand slaves, but by discrediting the institution, 
and by enacting laws for the protection of native tribes, and 
the encouragement of free labour, is, we think, admitted on 
all hands. The rapid increase in the customs, and the rise in 
the value of property, prove that trade has been stimulated 
and a feeling of security created. On the whole, it must be 
allowed that the Company has served a national purpose and 
protected Imperial interests, that it has effected many philan- 
thropic reforms, and is entitled to a just and equitable treat- 
ment by Government. We cannot, however, but regret that 
a more businesslike modus operandi did not characterise its 
dealings, that large sums were wasted on a useless “light 
railway ” and other futile and premature ventures, and that 
loose “ understandings ” with Government were made to take 
the place of definite conclusions. The writer of this record, 
in season and out of season reiterates on almost every page 
that the objects of the Company were national ones, until 
the plaint becomes wearisome, since from the nature of the 
case the Company’s advantage was inextricably combined 
with that of the nation to the extent of securing its territories 
from foreign aggression. The convenient phrase of “sup- 
pressing the Slave-trade” is also made to do duty somewhat 
beyond its legitimate use. For, in view of the fact that 
British East Africa has never been a headquarters of the 
Slave-trade, we grow tired of seeing this argument dragged 
in as a tag at the end of every sentence. 





MR. CRAWFORD’S LAST NOVEL.* 
As a matter of mere personal taste, the present writer must 
confess to a keener relish for those stories of Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s which have a strong romantic interest, than for 
those more recent novels in which he deals with the familiar 
scenes and situations of contemporary life. In the former he 
seems to be doing the work chosen for him by Nature; in the 
latter to be doing the work chosen by himself; and if this 
thought really hits the mark, the earlier books have the 
unique value which belongs to the product of an individuality 
rather than of a mere talent. Nevertheless, Katharine Lauder- 
dale is an excellent novel, and the series of which it is a 
first instalment, can hardly fail to be of great interest. For 
the new book is the pioneer of several stories—how many 
we are not told—devoted to the annals of an American family 
of to-day, and various characters who in Katharine Lauder- 
dale occupy subordinate places, will in succession come to the 
front. Such an undertaking as this, though it has successful 
precedents both in French and English fiction, must needs be 
a bold one; but Mr. Crawford, man of genius as he is, has 
some of the reckless impulsiveness which builds a tower with- 
out counting the cost, and in these three volumes there are 
narrative-germs which clearly possess potency of vigorous 
growth. The book is devoted to the events of only five days, 
and though we make the acquaintance of more than a dozen 
men and women, only two of them—Katharine Lauderdale 
and her lover—take any prominent part in the action. Not- 
withstanding this, however, thinness is the last quality one 
woald think of attributing to Katharine Lauderdale ; it is, in- 
deed, one of the best-filled of its author’s books. As might 
be expected from the time covered, its narrative covers a brief 
series of events which practically resolves itself into a single 
situation. John Ralston and his cousin Katharine have for 
years been tacitly engaged to each other. Various consider- 
ations, more or less weighty, prompt Katharine to suggest an 
early and secret marriage; and though to such an ardent 
lover as Ralston the suggestion is strongly tempting, he, on 
his side, feels the force of other considerations which compel 
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him to combat it. Prominent among these is the conscious. 
ness of a weakness of his own, unsuspected by Katharine 

which he feels he must conquer before he dare ally her life 
with his. Possessing a highly-strung nervous organisation, he 
has gradually yielded to the habit, which to such a nature ig 
specially dangerous, of resorting to the use of stimulants, ang 
he believes that he has lost complete mastery of himself. 
Like another character of Mr. Crawford’s, Pietro Ghisleri, 
Ralston does himself less than justice, for he resists about the 
strongest assault that temptation could possibly make; but his 
self-distrust is so deeply rooted that he refuses even to make a 
promise of reformation, lest the impulse to break it should over. 
come him, and by its victory rob him of that possession in hig 
own honour which is as dear to him as Katharine’s love, 
Her faith in him is, however, stronger than his faith in him. 
self; the marriage takes place, and the husband and wife part 
at the church door. The next morning Katharine hears that 
on the previous evening, but a few hours after his wedding, 
Ralston has been shamefully intoxicated, and has made his 
condition a public scandal by engaging in a street brawl. As 
a matter of fact, the evidence of his fall, conclusive ag it 
seems, is altogether misleading; but it compels Katharine’s 
belief, and she feels that her life lies in ruins around her, 
The burden is still upon her when she meets Ralston at the 
dinner-party to which they have both been invited, and he at 
once sees that he has been condemned by the one person in 
the world of whose faith in him he had been certain. Before 
the dinner is over, Katharine hears the true story, and the 
painful thought of her husband’s shame passes into a hardly 
less painful remorse for her own lack of trust. How she 
atones must be read in the fine pages which bring the story 
to a convenient halting-place; and though, when they have 
been read, we feel how much remains to be told, and that the 
final chapter is a pause rather than a conclusion, the episode 
to which the novel is devoted has a satisfying unity of its 
own. 

Mr. Crawford’s work has never been finer or more delicate 
than it is in Katharine Lauderdale; indeed, its one fault isa 
tendency to over-subtlety, the defect of that quality which 
charms us in the best American fiction. When, for example, 
Mr. Crawford, in describing Katharine’s eyes, tells us that 
there was no softness in them on ordinary occasions, but that 
“they expressed rather a determination to penetrate what 
they saw, not altogether unmixed with wonder at the dis 
coveries they made,” we feel that we cannot follow the 
analytical description: it is as difficult to form a mental 
picture of eyes which expressed all that, as it is to imagine the 
character of the famous piece of music intended to describe a 
man leaving his country and changing his religion. Generally, 
however, Mr, Crawford is singularly successful in his render- 
ing of those very illusive impressions and moods which are 
to life what nuances of “ value” are to a picture,—the impres- 
sions and moods which the inferior artist either ignores 
altogether or deprives of effectiveness by coarse heavy-handed 
treatment. When he remarks of Walter Crowdie, the painter, 
that “he was too fashionable to use perfumes, but one in- 
stinctively expected him to smell of musk,” we get in two lines 
a snap-shot of characterisation which tells us more than we can 
gather from many an elaborate page of laboured description. 

Later on in the first volume there is a singularly truthful 
rendering—not without a touch of pathos—of Mrs. Lauder- 
dale’s emotions in that startling moment when a fortuitous 
glance into a mirror reveals to her the fact that the queenly, 
conquering beauty which had been hers in youth, and which 
had survived youth so long, had suddenly departed, to leave 
its double staring at her mockingly from her daughter’s face. 
She has just asked Crowdie a question, and his answer, though 
it could not be called a rebuff, had just that hint of in- 
difference—of a lack of positive interest in the questioner— 
which, to a woman accustomed to a very different form of 
response, has almost the force of a blow. 


“Mrs. Lauderdale was annoyed. She turned her head under 
the glaring light towards the carved pillar at the right of the 
fireplace. An absurd little looking-glass hung by a silken cord 
from the mantel-piece to the level of her eyes,—one of those small 
Persian mirrors set in a case of embroidery, such as are used for 
favours at cotillons. She saw very suddenly the reflection of her 
own face. The glass was perhaps a trifle green, which made it 
worse; but she stared in a sort of dumb horror, realising in @ 
single moment that she had grown old, that the lines had 
deepened until every one could see them, that the eyes looked 
faded, the hair dull, the lips almost shrivelled, the once dazzling 
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skin flaccid and sallow—that the queenly beauty was gone, a 

rishable thing already perished, a memory now, and worse than 
a memory, a cruelly bitter regret left in the place of a possession 
half-divine that was lost for ever and ever, dead beyond resur- 
rection, gone beyond recall. That was the most terrible moment 
in Mrs. Lauderdale’s life. Fate need not have made it so appal- 
lingly sudden—she had prepared for it so long, so conscientiously, 
trying always to wean herself from a vanity the sternest would 
forgive. And it had seemed to be coming so slowly, by degrees 
of each degree, and she had thought it would be so long in coming 

uite. And now it was come, in the flash of asecond. But the 
bitterness was not past. Instinctively in the silence she looked 
up before her, and saw her daughter’s lovely face. Her head 
reeled, her sight swam. A great fierce envy caught at her heart 
ith iron fingers and wrung it till she could have screamed—envy 
of her who was dearest to her of all living things—of Katharine.” 
There is, we think, a decided forcing of the note in the last 
sentences, but the passage, as a whole, is striking. It is a 
passage which, had it appeared in an anonymous novel, would 
have been quoted as unimpeachable evidence of feminine 
authorship. “No man,” even a shrewd critic might remark, 
“gould render a subtlety of distinctively feminine emotion 
with so true atouch.” Yet here it is ina man’s novel; and 
we believe that when the time comes for a final survey and 
appraisement of Mr. Crawford's work, it will be said that no 
masculine novelist has more successfully than he bridged the 
chasm between masculine and feminine perception, sensation, 
and sympathy. 

It is, nevertheless, possible that those who feel the general 
truth of this verdict may wonder that it should be suggested 
by the present book ; for the reader’s first feeling will probably 
be that Katharine is a much less impressive figure than John 
Ralston. And in the most superficial sense of the word “im- 
pressive,” this is doubtless true. Ralston’s personality has 
a bolder outline than Katharine’s, and boldness of outline is 
immediately interesting ; but the portrait of the woman with 
its delicately truthful modelling, is really richer in variety of 
fine expression, and it can be returned to again and again 
with ever fresh interest and delight. In the chapters devoted 
to Katharine’s life of silent emotion during the hours when 
she believes Ralston to have proved unworthy of her love 
and trust, there is not a single stroke that is purposeless 
or ineffective or hesitating or overcharged. They are per- 
fect both as a study of woman, and of the one skilfully 
individualised woman with whom the writer is dealing. 
Equally fine—with an even more serious interest—are the 
pages in which Mr. Crawford describes Katharine’s attitude 
towards things unseen, and her feverish, anxious, fruitless 
search after a sign. But indeed, were we to note, even by 
mention, all that is worthy of notice in Katharine Lauderdale, 
this review would be unduly prolonged. It has sufficient 
narrative attractiveness to repay the rapid, uncritical perusal 
given to ordinary fiction; but like many of Mr. Crawford’s 
books, it has the more enduring attractiveness which even a 
second reading will not exhaust. It is needless here and now 
to say more than this. 


THE YELLOW BOOK.* 


History repeats itself, and we have once more an oppor- 
tunity of refreshing our memories over the fable of the 
mountain and the mouse. Flourishes of trumpets heralded a 
forthcoming publication, modest preliminary puffs such as 
the following, “‘The most interesting, unusual, and important 
publication of its kind that has ever been undertaken,” 
€pithets such as “ nearly perfect,” “ modern and distinguished,” 
“charming,” and “ daring,” were freely disseminated, and once 
more our hopes were raised,—those hopes so often raised 
like modern Towers of Babel, so often dashed amid the con- 
fusion of tongues. We frankly confess that we have found 
among the contents of the Yellow Book much to weary and 
disgust, and very little to admire. All that this literary 
cackling has produced is a jaundiced-looking, indigestible 
monster, half-book, half-magazine, its contents indicated on 
its cover by acomic muse who surely represents the buffoonery 
of farce rather than the delicate humour of genuine comedy, 
and a tragic muse with slant eyes and blubber lips, while the 
sacred fire that was to illuminate and dazzle the world is cur- 
tailed to the modest proportion of a guttering candle. 

Mr. Henry James contributes one of the few good things 
in the book; but his satire in “The Death of the Lion” is all 





* The Yellow Book : an Illustrated Quarterly, Vol. I, London: Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane. 


the keener that it holds the mirror to his own immediate 
surroundings. The confusion of pronouns and genders, Dora 
Forbes and Guy Walsingham and the “larger latitude” 
recur to us irresistibly as we turn to the other contribu- 
tions and recognise certain “pen-names” that have been 
assumed by certain ephemeral notabilities. Dora Forbes, 
the indubitable male with the big red moustache, who 
“assumes a feminine personality because the ladies are 
such popular favourites,” is only the next step,—the next 
figure that will present itself on the contemporary stage. If 
to-day women hide themselves under a thin cloak of mas- 
culinity, we see no reason why men should not return the 
compliment to-morrow, and assume the feminine garments de- 
spised by their owners. Mr. James depicts various “ modern ” 
types with his usual neat dexterity, such as the journalist 
who represents a syndicate of thirty-seven influential jour- 
nals; the interviewer, male and female; and the hostess 
who was annoyed with her distinguished guest for dying 
inopportunely, until she was consoled by the notoriety and 
éclat she gained for having lent him her best house to die in. 
He writes humorously of the enervating effects of the social 
atmosphere, and dissecting social popularity shows us its 
hollowness and vanity, illustrated by the circle that accepts 
Guy Walsingham and the “ larger latitudes,” and treats Neil 
Paraday’s masterpiece as swine are said to treat pearls. 
Speaking of his author-hero, he says :—“ All the disinterested 
people here are his particular admirers, and have been care- 
fully selected as such. There is supposed to be a copy of his 
last book in the house, and in the hall I come upon ladies, in 
attitudes, bending gracefully over the first volume. I dis- 
creetly avert my eyes, and when next I look round, the pre- 
carious joy has been superseded by the book of life. There is 
a sociable circle or a confidential couple, and the relinquished 
volume lies open on its face, as if it had been dropped under ex- 
tremecoercion.” The “First Act of a Comedy,” by Mr. George 
Moore and “ John Oliver Hobbes,” is fairly amusing to read; in 
a miniature way it suggests the influence of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
paradoxical style. The signature of Ella D’Arcy may or may 
not veil a masculine personality; we are inclined to think 
that in “ Irremediable” itis a perverse feminine taste that has 
chosen a heroine from the slums of Whitechapel. The ordinary 
East-ender, honest and hardworking as she often is, has a 
distressing love of imitation jewellery, unkempt fringes, and 
long, draggled ostrich-feathers. Such tendencies may be 
harmless, but, added to a pronounced Cockney accent, would, 
we should be inclined to think, repel even a bank clerk on the 
modest salary of £130 a year,—especially a bank clerk who 
owned a crest and a family motto, “ Vertue vaunceth,” and 
an ancestor who, “ many hundreds of years ago, went to fight 
in the Holy Land.” There was one peculiarity about the 
Whitechapel tailoress that may have lightly turned the young 
man’s fancy. When Esther threw herself on the hedge-bank 
at his feet, and burst into tears, “she did not cover up her 
face, but simply pressed one cheek down upon the grass, 
while the water poured from her eyes with astonishing 
abundance. Willoughby saw the dry earth turn dark and 
moist as it drank the tears in.” It is not often that such a 
phenomenon is to be seen; Esther exceeded the powers of 
eighteenth-century heroes and heroines ; not even the “ Man of 
feeling” did more than damp innumerable pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Neither of the actors in this sordid little drama shows 
one touch of the divine love that alone can beautify and 
illuminate our poor human nature. Esther marries Willoughby 
because he is a “ gentleman,” and can give her ease from toil 
and the feather boas that her soul covets; it is not at all 
evident why Willoughby marries Esther, but he does it with 
his eyes open, and then finds himself absorbed with a 
passion of hatred for her. Irremediable, very often, is the 
punishment that men bring on themselves and others by 
their misdeeds; but here there is no hint of wrong-doing— 
not even the excuse of blind passion—only a repulsive and 
unnecessary picture of two lives untouched by self-renuncia- 
tion or any moral influence that moulds and enriches the 
character. It will strike most people that the central idea of 
“A Lost Masterpiece” has already been exhaustively ex- 
pressed by a well-known song-writer. Calverley appeals to 
Memory,— 
“Q Memory! that which I gave thee 


To guard in thy garner yestreen— 
Little dreaming thou e’er could behave thee 





Thus basely—hath gone from me clean! 
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Gone, fled, as ere autumn is ended, 
The yellow leaves flee from the oak,— 
I have lost it for ever, my splendid 
Original joke,” 
while “George Egerton” apostrophises an unlovely female 
who thrusts an irrelevant and baneful personality into his or 
her (confusion of pronouns and genders again !) thoughts, and 
extinguishes a “ precious little pearl of a thought,” a “literary 
gem” that was to have provided a delicate feast for the 
passers-by, the ignorant crowd that shoved rudely by, on the 
inside of the pavement, and “just didn’t realise, poor money- 
grubbers!” what a “solid chunk of genius” they were 
elbowing. The only conspicuous quality in “ A Modern Melo- 
drama,” by Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, is its bold presentment 
of dissipated squalor, in which the profanity and bad language 
of the death-stricken woman are only equalled by the coarse 
brutality of the man who has no comfort to offer her except 
caresses or champagne. Is this the best, we are inclined to 
ask, that the promoters of such periodicals have to offer? is 
it “charming,” is it “distinguished”? Are these low ideals, 
these coarse, dreary records of lives untouched by any spark 
of the divine ideal of beauty that has survived centuries of 
moral and social darkness, all that the end of the nineteenth 
century has to offer? Are these cheap poor effects to be 
forced on the public as specimens of our highest civilisation,— 
a public that is at the same time warned that if it revolts it 
will incur the reproach of cowardice and prudish fear of “ Mrs. 
Grundy”? In the same way we can hardly believe that some 
of the drawings reproduced in the Yellow *Book are meant to 
be taken seriously, several of them irresistibly recall childish 
attempts with a squeaky slate-pencil on a slate, that look 
equally well whether held in the usual position or upside 
down. We wonder, in passing, how a certain well-known 
actress approves of the “portrait” to which her name is 
attached ; it scarcely rises to the dignity of a caricature, no 
salient feature is reproduced, no characteristic preserved. We 
would not insult Utamaro, or Hokusai, by suggesting that Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley borrows from the sources of Japanese art. 
We cannot believe that even the most “ modern ” lover of art 
really admires flat outlines, and heavy patches of white and 
black occasionally diversified with spots; we prefer to cling 
to the old, deathless ideals of lines of beauty and the effects 
of luminous lights and shadows, and turn with relief from 
Mr. Beardsley’s grotesques to the portraits of ladies con- 
tributed by Mr. Charles Furse and Mr. Will Rothenstein, the 
grace and “reticence” of Sir F. Leighton’s veiled-figure 
study, and the solemn suggestiveness of Mr. J. T. Nettleship’s 
“Head of Minos.” In much the same degree we turn with 
relief to Mr. William Watson’s sonnets, a green oasis amid 
an arid wilderness of prose and verse. Both are good, but 
the first one, ‘“ The Frontier,” is so full of poetic thought and 
charm of expression that we quote it at length. 
** At the hushed brink of twilight,—when, as though 

Some solemn journeying phantom paused to lay 

An ominous finger on the awe-struck day, 

Earth holds her breath till that great presence go,— 

A moment comes of visionary glow, 

Pendulous ’*twixt the gold hour and the grey, 


Lovelier than these, more eloquent than they 
Of memory, foresight, and life’s ebb and flow. 


So have I known, in some fair woman’s face, 

While viewless yet was Time’s more gross imprint, 
The first, faint, hesitant, elusive hint 

Of that invasion of the vandal years 

Seem deeper beauty than youth’s cloudless grace, 
Wake subtler dreams, and touch me nigh to tears.” 

Some trenchant remarks on “ Reticence in Literature,” 
especially referring to the so-called “ modern” style, are to 
be found in Mr. Arthur Waugh’s ably written article. In his 
opinion, “the writers and critics of contemporary literature 
have alike lost their heads; they have gone out into the by- 
ways and hedges in search of the new thing, and have brought 
into the study and subjected to the microscope mean objects 
of the roadside, whose analysis may be of value to science, 
but is absolutely foreign to art.” It is that very point that 
needs insisting on at the present day. The subjects treated 
of and chosen for discussion are not in themselves necessarily 
harmful or unnatural, but there are certain veils of self-respect 
and reticence that the world has tacitly drawn ; and the laying 
aside of such veils, the upsetting of moral barriers, can only 
minister to a morbid curiosity, and an appetite for that which 
is unwholesome. Much that is written nowadays is not merely 





indecent and indecorous, it is also inartistic and untrue to 
Nature, and offends the moral sense, just as the eyes and ears 
are jarred and offended by false colours and false harmonies, 
There is a greater art in choosing subjects to portray that are 
in themselves noble and soul-stirring, than in groping down. 
wards voluntarily for ideals of the gutter. To quote again 
from Mr, Waugh :—* Without dignity, without self-restraint, 
without the morality of art, literature has never survived; 
they are the few who rose superior to the baser levels of their 
time, who stand unimpugned among the immortals now. And 
that mortal who would put on immortality must first assume 
that habit of reticence, that garb of humility by which true 
greatness is best known. To endure restraint,—that is to be 
strong.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Treatise on Wines. By L, L. W. Thudichum, M.D. (G. Ben 
and Sons.)—Dr. Thudichum, who, some twenty years ago, pub- 
lished an exhaustive work on wine, in conjunction with Dr, 
August Dupré, now returns to the subject for the purpose of 
treating it in a somewhat more popular fashion. He explains 
that his present motive is “strictly scientific as far as it reaches,” 
but has been made by certain omissions “ more adapted for read. 
ing than for decisive reference.” It contains preliminary chapters 
on the “Origin, Geography, and History of Vines,” “ Chemical 
Constituents of Soil and Vines,” and the “ Principles of Viticul- 
ture.’ Passing from the plant to the product, we find described 
the vintage and the manufacture. The chemical constituents of 
wine, the methods of analysis, the acids, ether, sugar, and other 
matters contained in it, are successively discussed. All these sub- 
jects occupy about one hundred pages, and leave nearly three 
times as much space for what will commonly be considered the 
more interesting and practically valuable part,—the description 
of the wines of the world. It is but a rough way of esti- 
mating the relative importance of the various wine-producing 
countries if we give the number of pages devoted to them in 
Dr. 'Thudichum’s treatise. They stand thus, in round numbers: 
France, 90; Germany, 20; Austria and Hungary, 20; Spain and 
Portugal, 100; the Atlantic Islands, Italy and Greece, 12; the 
remainder of the world, 15. It strikes us that some of the newer 
wine-producing countries scarcely meet with adequate justice. 
Less than a page is given, for instance, to Australasia, though its 
exports of wine to this country are of considerable extent, and 
two or three kinds are gaining a character of their own. We see 
nothing about Swiss wines; though some of them are certainly 
worth some notice. Among Italian wines we see no notice of the 
undoubtedly good White Capri. Turning to better-known vintages 
we find plenty to interest, in the great clarets, for instance 
(Margaux, Lafitte, and Latour), andin the general account of the 
Médoc trade. “The amount of mixing carried on at Bordeaux 
is enormous; for its exports are twelve times as great as the 
production of the entire Médoc, and one half of these exports sells 
as Bordeaux wine. Turning to Champagne we find that the 
total product amounts to something like two million dozens. 
This is of effervescing wine only; the country grows three times 
as much more, which is made into still wines, mostly red. The 
Grand Mousseux wine contains from four-and-a-half to five atmo- 
spheres. The cheapest champagne is sold at 16s. on the spot, 
and can be put into bond at London at 17s. “ Much is bought at 
22s., and can be sold in London at 28s. per dozen. The price of 
a good class of wine rises to 40s.; best sort to 65s. and 70s. Any- 
thing beyond is fancy price, for which special grounds must 
exist.” From this it is clear that some wine merchantsmust 
make a very good thing out of the public. 

Blizzard. By Thomas Pinkerton. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—This is a tale of the extravaganza order. A mild-mannered 
parson becomes possessed of a dog who ought to get him into all 
kinds of scrapes, but somehow contrives to benefit him. There is 
some entertainment to be got from it by a reader who likes his 
humour on a large scale. He will certainly prefer it to the com- 
panion story, which is of the gloomiest kind. 

The Clergy Directory, 1894. (J. S. Philips.)—There is little to 
be said about this volume. It gives a variety of information 
which the compilers have no doubt taken a great amount of pains 
to make as correct and complete as possible. On many points we 
have no criticism to make. The list of the clergy, the details 
about patronage, about Cathedral establishment, Army and Navy 
chaplains, &c., are all that could be desired, everything being 
brought up to the latest possible date. We notice particularly 
that a quite recent death is included in the obituary. But in the 
matter of the value of benefices we find ourselves much less 
pleased. Here are six examples taken successively, and abso- 
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einen 
lutely at random. We give in two columns the values furnished 


py the Clergy Directory and the Clergy List of 1892 (the latest that 
we have at hand) :— 


Clergy Directory. Clergy List. 
krige bee ves | GOR? 00 e £105 
poe A ae sae QR ees ae a ee 
Aslacton oe ea Ver ies Te Raa 35 
Aspat ... x 280 ... re ose 2 200 
Aspatria ‘ 450... ate se © 400 
Aspenden ... .. 408 tas dng 


Now, how are we to account for these strange discrepancies, 
amounting in the aggregate to about £500? For the most part, 
the value of a benefice was fixed at the time of the Commutation 
of Tithes. It varies with the corn averages, and is now at some- 
thing less than 75 per cent of the nominal value. It has been 
usual to give the nominal value, and the plan has its advantages. 
The Clerical Guide of 1887 (professing to give the “latest official 
eoturn”) furnishes the following figures:—£105, £390, £25. 
£260, £450, £380. 

An Unsatisfactory Lover. By Mrs. Hungerford. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—Miss “Terry” O’More is a “wild Icish girl”; Mr. 
Trefusis is a calm Englishman, whom Miss Terry consents to 
marry, because it would be a good thing for her brothers. He is 
terribly silent and self-restrained ; it seems as if everything would 
end in trouble; but he subdues a very bad-tempered horse in a 
way that no Irish girl could resist, and all is happiness. There 
is more in Mrs. Hungerford’s book than this. Still, it is a little 
thin, and the motive is one which we have seen in different 
shapes, not once or twice only, before. 

We may mention together The Medical Register, 1894. (Spottis- 
woode and Co.)—This volume contains, as usual, all information 
that concerns the legal status of the medical profession. Some 
interesting statistics are given on p. 83. The number of registered 
practitioners in 1876 was 22,713 ; in 1893 it was 31,644, an increase 
of about 30 per cent.; 1,672 names were either added or restored 
to the list, and 618 were removed, 546 on evidence of death, 
72 from other causes ; not one ceased to practise. A total increase 
of more than a thousand is a formidable fact.——The Dentist’s 
Register, 1894. (Same publishers.)—Of dentists there are 4,795 
in the United Kingdom, of whom 1,277 are licentiates.——-Roll of 
the Union of Graduates in Music. (Musical News Office, 130 Fleet 
Street.) 

A little book, called Talks with Mothers, by C. Northcote 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), will be found most useful by those 
who hold mothers’ meetings, or who have friends among those 
who come to them. It is a book which will appeal to all, as it 
covers most of the ground of daily duties and difiiculties, and is 
full of good advice and suggestions simply and kindly given. 
“Home and Husband,” “ Management,” “Boys and Girls,” 
“ Health,” and “ Self-Help,” are a few among the many subjects 
touched on, and the size and very moderate price of this excellent 
little book puts it within the means of all. 


The Juridical Review, published in Edinburgh (Messrs. William 
Green and Sons), is a valuable addition to the legal periodicals of 
the country. It is well conducted and well written, and contains 
papers upon a great variety of subjects. It was inevitable that 
several of these should be Scotch. Thus Miss Flora Stevenson, 
who has long been associated with School Board work in Edin- 
burgh, writes upon “ Recent Scottish Educational Legislation,” 
and Mr. William George Black on “The Ecclesiastical Parish in 
Scotland.” Mr. Black’s article is very seasonable, inasmuch as 
the introduction of a Disestablishment Bill for Scotland by Sir 
Charles Cameron has raised those questions which group round 
teinds, much as the introduction of a Disestablishment Bill for 
Wales by Mr. Asquith has raised those questions which group 
round tithes. Under such circumstances, it is rather curious to 
find Mr. Black, who has evidently a thorough grip of his subject, 
coming to the conclusion,—‘“ Until all teinds have been valued, 
there is no real basis of knowledge as to the endowments of the 
Church of Scotland, because although teinds are not in the 
present state of the law the endowment of the Church, it is upon 
teinds as a property that the stipends are levied, and that all 
tuture augmentations must be calculated.” Among the other 
contributions to an excellent number of the Juridical Review is 
an ingenious, though not absolutely conclusive, paper on “ Re- 
sponsibility in Drunkenness,” by Dr. W. A. Clouston. 

The Record of Technical and Secondary Education, which is 
published quarterly, continues to discharge the important, if 
matter-of-fact, duty of marking the progress made by County 
Councils and cther local authorities in the administration 
of the Technical Instruction Acts. Both in its editorial notes 
and in long articles it gives ample proofs of the character 
of this progress. The most notable of the contents of this 
number of the Record is a somewhat lengthy, yet not prolix, 
paper by Mr. F, H. Millington, J.P., on “ Technical and Secondary 
Education in an English County.” The county selected is 











Norfolk. Mr. Millington has made it absolutely clear that the 
Council of Norfolk has worked hard and to the purpose, and 
that there, as almost everywhere else, the least successful part of 
its labour has been its attempt to reach the men and women 
actually engaged in manual labour. 

New Epirions.—In the “ Eversley Series,” of Professor Hux- 
ley’s writings (Macmillan) we have three volumes, Man’s Place 
in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays; Hume, with Helps to 
the Study of Berkeley; and Science and Christian Tradition.—In 
the “ Dryburgh Edition of the Waverley Novels,” The Betrothed 
and The Highland Widow.—A Stumble on the Threshold, by James 
Payn (Horace Cox).—Girls of a Feather, by Amelia E. Barr 
(James Henderson). 
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(FIRE.) 68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0, FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 


NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES. 
FAMILY TRUST 


INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income for Surviving Relatives. 























FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


Accumulated Funds £7,750,000 Sterling 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (Heap OFFick). 


LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
- 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and Agencies in India, the Colonics, and else vhere abroad, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 


Alexander (S. A.), Christ and Scepticism, cr 8vo (Isbister) 3/6 
Astley, Fifty Years of My Life in the Sporting World (Hurst & Blackett) 30/0 
Baldwin (A.), Richard Dare, 2 vols. 8vo (Smith & Elder) 21/0 
Bell (R. 8. W ), Businesses of a Busy Man, cr 8vo ..(Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Booth (C.), The Aged Poor: Condition, 8VO ........seeseserree sesceee(Macmillan) 8/6 
Boothby (G.), On the Wallaby, 8vo... sesseeeeeeeese-( Longmans) 18/0 
Boulton a Songs, ung and Unsung, cr 8vo (Leadenhall Press) 3/6 

Buckingham (Duchess), Glimpses of Four Continents, cr 8vo (Murray) 9/0 
Butler (W. J.), Meditations on the 119th Psalm, cr 8vo............ (Skeffington) 3/6 
Columbus : His owo Book of Privileges, 1502, folio ............(B. F. Stevens) 105/0 
Cook (0. H.), Thames Rights and Thames Wrongs, cr 8V0 ......+«. (Constable) 1/6 
Dansk (£.), Drama of the Apocalypse, 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Derby (Earl), Speeches and Addresses, 2 vols, 8vo. (Longmans) 21/0 
. Doctor Quodlibet, CF 8VO0........:cceceeeee erserceeee oskeadinl Tea Leadenhall Press) 3/6 
Drummond (H.), The Ascent of Man, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Euripides’ Tragedies in English Verse, by A. Way, Vol. L., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Fowler (J. K.), Recollections of Old Country Life, 8vo..........+...(Longmans) 10/6 
Gough (E. J.), Religion of the Son of Man, cr 8vo 8. Lo 3 
Hall (F. de H.), Diseases of the Nose and Throat, er 8vo 

Helm (E ), The Joint Standard: Monetary, cr 8v0_ .........++ orenetl 
Hodgson (G. E.), Vignettes, cr 8vo 
Hornung (BE. W.), Boss of Taroomba, cr 2V0 .....scesceeeeeeeeee 
Ironbark Chips and Stockwhip Cracks, 4to .... 

Kipling (R.), Jungle Book, cr 8vo. 

Lander (H.), A Consul’s Passenger, cr 8vo 

Life in Algoma, by ‘‘H. N. B.,” 12mo ..,..0.. 

Lynch (A.), A Koran of Love, 32mo 

Miller (J. K.), Help for the Common Days, cr 870 

Schulz (G.), Survey of the Organic Colouring Matters, 8vo 
Simcox (E. J.), Priwitive Civilisations, 2 vols. 8vo 

Simpson (F. M.), Drawing-room Duologues, cr 8vo .. 

hrown Away, by “‘ Verax,”’ cr 8vo 

Vashti and Esther: a Story of Society To-day, cr 8vo.. 
Wallis (J. W.), Manual of Hygiene, cr 8vo 
Watson (H. B. M.), Web of the Spider. 12mo. 
Whitby (B.), Mary Fenwick’s Dauzhter, 3 v 
Youmans (E. L.), Life and Letters, cr 8vo 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 





....(8.P.0.K.) 

Remington) 

(Oliphant) 
(Macwmillan) 21/0 
/0 


(K. Paul & Co) 
(Hutchinson) 2/0 
. cr 8yo...(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
(Chapman & Hall) 8,0 








Spanish Aperient Water, a cure 
for liver and intestinal complaints, 
sick headaches ; preventative of 
influenza, gout, and rheumatism. 





Spanish Water, by its special com- 
position, never causes any irrita- 
tion or pain. 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 





Is imported in quart bottles, with 
yellow labels and Trade-Mark in 
red. The name of E. GALLAIS 
and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London, 
W., must appear on the neck of 
each bottle. 


~RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 





Supplied by all Chemists ; or from 
E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Mer- 
chants, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 


RUBINAT 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. 








SPECTACLES. 


Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with Spectacles, 
either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 


PALL MALL CLUB. 
26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Town, £3 2s.; Country, £1 1s. Members elected this month 
are not liable for renewal subscriptions until July Ist next year. 


NEXT ELECTION, Thursday, May 24th, to fill Vacancies for 109 New Members, 
WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEs. 


Full information cn application to SECRETARY, 








Established December 1893, 
for Social Purposes Only. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONK HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 PAUL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5, Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, 1s.x—ALFRKD D. FRIPP, K.W.s., Secretary. 


CCASIONAL LEADERS WANTED by an OLD- 
ESrtABLI-HKY FINANO!AL WEEKLY on INDIAN TUPICS.—Address, 
* EDIIOR,” care of Messrs Hooper and Ba’ty, 15 Walbrook, E.C. 


NGLISH FINISHING GOVERNESS, educated in 

N. Ge: many and Paris, living in taris, DISENGAGED from June to 

uctober, desires HOLIDAY KNGAGEMENT, resident or daily; the charge of 

children to the sea, travelling with youny lades, or as secretary or reaier. 

Experienced; accustom to travelliog, highly recommended.—Address, “ A,B.,”” 
15 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W 

















and FARM 


RerAt AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd, 





RoxAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY 
—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to 
£50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, wae 
= on _ enone = - ae to ba held from July 4th one 
‘or forms of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L. Uh ong 
Fo ar s y pa » apply to CLIF. RD-SMITH, 





HE PRINCESS HELENA COLL 
LONDON, W. EGE, EALING, 


pte NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the FAT HER. 
of Clergymen an cers (Naval, Milita ‘vil 
Recreeni. oi take place early in A Lalas ¢ bliin 
‘orms of application can be obtained at the College, or from t 
Secretary, LADY JEUNE, 79 Harlev Street, W., ond must creme rages 
MAY 30th. MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal,” 


0.8 #.% S C H OO u, 


the EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 
5th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. , 





{\PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
-4 SHIPS for BOYS under 14, and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS for 
BOYS under 13, will be OFfEXED early in JULY.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUGA. 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DESTERR#-HUGHES 

(ate High School Hea:-Mistress). Resident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kinaly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBIsHOP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart, 
.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temvle; Mrs, ‘Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone: 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Crescent. i 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUGA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills is in England. Address 
for interview, Gayton, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th 

to Candidates under 15. Obief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Kev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head- Master, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examina.- 
tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 2ist.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD- MASTER, 
ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STRERT, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prep»re for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarsbip, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &,—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £59, Four 

ot £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Class, 

Councit Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 

but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTEK 
or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 31st. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, cne of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Key. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 




















ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum. 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th. 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 





In connection with the Day Training Department (for Men and Women), to 
be OPENED nest OCTOBER, the VOUNCIL are about to APPOINT a 
LECTURER in EDUCALIUN and MASTER of METHOD, at a Salary of £250 
ayear. Fifty printed copies of each Application and set of Testimonials to bs 
received on or before TUESDAY, June 5th, by the Registrar, J. E. LLOYD, 
M.A., from whom all information may be obtained. 

May 9th, 1894, 

REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs. JAMES MAODONKLL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., aud W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
j\DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, msy b3 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOK, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
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? GUILD REGISTRY, 
BAOH BE Swan STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


i iss A. G. COOPER, INVITES the ATTENTION of HEADS 
The erie a ARENTS to this Registry, which isa trustworthy means of 
of SCH efficient Teachers of all kinds, especial care being taken that only well- 
ee aed Candidates are entered on the Books. There are now several 
re ‘alified Teachers, English and Foreign, Graduates, Teachers of Art, 
bigh: Pod other special Subjects at liberty, and Miss Cooper is very careful in 
Miroducing only suitable Candidates. 
The Registry is under the Control of the Council. 
O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &, Schools also re- 
terms, Sod.-Address, Mr. G, B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 


commen 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRBRBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVAN TS is yeegeres to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
¥ ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
nantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Oe oral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. 








RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
THE 


REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY 
(ROBERT DUNTHORNE). 
ITALIAN TOWNS—FERRARA, RAVENNA, RIMINI, and 
S. MARINO. 


Exhibition of Drawings in Water-Colour by 
CHARLES J. WATSON. 


Admission Is., including Catalogue. 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 
«“THYS 1s THE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINOIPLE or OLOTHING.”—Lancet, 
Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| eicpeaiaianes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... = « 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Code, UNIcopE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 











1848, 


£18,060,000 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.0,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 








Serms of Subscription, 
a 











. Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
{nclading postage to any part of the United yearly. 
POUR ist. cel he fal el MS Coes 014 3......0 7 2 
Tneluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

GRIME ROaics scat se Se ee cee IO! Orcas 015 8.....0 7 8 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_>——_ 

OursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Fuge ’ £10 10 0] Narrow Column 0 
Half-Page ...., 5 5 0] Half-Column...... 115 0 
Quarter-Page ., «» 212 6{| Quarter-Column 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..s.ccccccesesceeee « £14.14 O| Inside Page ..ccrsscccscesessereee 12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York ; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City | 
U.S.4., where single C:zgies can be obtained, and Subsoriptions are 
received, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


The PERFECT WAY of HONOUR. By 


G, OarpeEtxa, Author of “ A King’s Daughter.”’ 3 vols. The WorLD says :— 
“*The Heavenly Twins’ inaugurated this movement in fiction. G. Cardella 
has written the least unpleasing and the most pathetic story on these lines 
with which we are acquainted, She has touched social sores with skill and 
tenderness, and this story is not one to be carelessly read or lightly forgotten.” 


PRIMITIVE CIVILISATIONS: the History 


of Ownership in Archaic Communities. By E. J. Surcox, Author of “ Natural 
Law,” &c. 2 vols. large 8vo, 32s, 


The GREAT ALTERNATIVE: a Plea for a 


National Policy. By Spenser WitKinson, Author of “The Brain of an 
Army,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d 
National Paralysis—The Eastern Question—Union of Germany—Partition of 
Turkey—The Use of Armies—The Secret of the Sea—Egypt—A Warning from 
aalilliaess emai of France—India—The Great Alternative—The Revival of 
uty. 


The ACTS of APOLLONIUS, and OTHER 


MONUMENTS of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Edited, with a General Pre- 
face, Introduction, and Notes, by F. C. Conyprarr, M.A, late Fellow of 
University College, Oxon, S8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ A series of vivid pictures of the 
practical working of Christianity during the first three centuries of its history.” 
—Datty Curonicie. “Certain to attract attention, especially as bearing on 
the much-discussed but still obscure question of the relation between Christianity 
and the Roman Empire.” —GLascow HERALD. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED IN- 


TEREST: its Customs, Laws, and Agriculture. By J. Russert GARNIER, 
Vol. I. EARLY PERIOD. Vol. Il. MODERN PERIOD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each, 
“ He writes with a living knowledge of the rural England of to-day.’’—TimeEs, 
“ Full of careful and far-reaching erudition,”’—Scotsman. “ Eminently read- 
able.’—GLasagow HERALD. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
IL MAL OCCHIO: the Evil Eye. By G. 


&, Gopxrn, Author of “ The Life of Victor Emmanuel.” 3s, “ An historical 
romance of religious persecution and revolt in the Italian-Swiss dependencies, 
and the rising of the Catholics against the small and devoted band of Protes- 
tants. A forcible and striking picture of life at that period......a spirited little 
piece of fiction combined with fact which is well adapted to throw light on the 
social conditions of those troubled times,”—LITERARY WORLD. 


DISEASE and RACE. With a few Cuts, 


2s. 6d. “A clearly expressed outlne of the genesis, kinship, and evolution of 
some of the principal diseases."—Ecuo. ‘*‘ Tuberculosis ts shown to be descended 
directly from scrofula, and scrofulafrom syphilis, which in turn is regarded as 
descended from leprosy.”—NATURE, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 


NOTICE. 





A THIRD EDITION of Lady Inglis's Diary, 
“THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW,” 
is NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

6d. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY, 45 Albemarle St. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Oo. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


« 





SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE of the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, 


to the Accession of Queen Anne. By GenreRaL Viscount Wo.LsELEy. 2 vols., 


demy 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 
“ This remarkable book—remarkable alike for its subject, its author, and their very felicitous 


association—will be eagerly sought by a multitude of readers. It cannot but add greatly to the 
literary reputation of Lord Wolseley.”—TimEs, 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A BEGINNER. By Rasopa Brovucuroy, Author of 
“ Nancy,” “Cometh up as a Flower,” &c. In1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is a very large and growing public to whom a new novel by Miss Broughton is a 
distinct event, and to them ‘A Beginner’ will be no disappointment. We have passed from 
the old days of stupid ignorant prejudice against a writer who had the audacity to be herself, 
to a new era of grateful recognition of an artist who never fails to provide us with that rarest 
of modern joys—entertainment.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


NOW READY. 
IF MEN WERE WISE. by E. L. Susw. In 3 
vols., crown 8vo. 


“A work of rare charm and eacellence ; it is real literature and real life too—of an out-of- 
the-way kind, but convincing, and consistent with the theatre of the events and its occupants. 
The very unusual power of the writer so deeply interests us in the catastrophe that we want to 
implore him to change it.”—WoRLD. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY fHE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. By Mary A. M. Marks. 38 vols. 


“A remarkable book. Apart from its historical value, it abounds in quaint touches of 
character, humour, and shrewdness, and in exquisite bits of Irish landscape.”—ScorrisH 
LEADER. 


NOW READY. 


The POWER of the PAST. By Esné Srvarr, 


Author of “ Joan Vellacott,” &c. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
ASSURANCE. WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 


£2,700 in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR one oe getty ge al tg he ygger hte 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. London ‘ices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
ndon, W.O. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE CoO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
ML VIAN, S? } Seoe, STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


EALITIES of ACCIDENT 








VHE GOOD DIE YOUNG.—Unlike GOLD MEDAL 


GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10 

and 268s, each. For a Present or Mone Se 

could not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 

friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN Pky, i"? 
—_— . 


1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes, 
2. Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out, 
3. Instantly ready for use, 
4, Writes continuously to many hours, 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel peng, 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation i 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FInatty, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventi i 
day can produce. anced 
FOR WEDDING AND OOMPLIM 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBIHORA 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM 
Everlasting Wear. TIPPED. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM T 
From 4s. to 198. each, TIPPED. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TI 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine NY FED. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TI 
Made to Suit your Handwritias Yoo 


Complete Mustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli~ 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSiDE 
E.C. ; or 96a REGENT STREET, W. } 





FOR PUBLICATION BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
ss — DIES IR and its TRANS. 
LATION.” 
With a Collection of above 200 Versions. Price 7s, d. 


Subscribers’ names to the Author, 
Rev. ©. F. 8S. Warren, Longford, Coventry, 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
A NEW and REVISED EDITION, with Portrait, of 


a OROTHY WORDSWORTH.” 
THE STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE, 
By EDMUND LEE, 
CuRIsTIAN WorRLD.—“A very fascinating story.” 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER,—“ A singularly charming 
biography.” 
James CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet St., London, 








BEAN D & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED  PRwv- 
VISIONS, and 


a MEATS. Also, 

ae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
SF eCALTES for INVALIDS. 





es 

















CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





most popular sayings, this has very little truth 
init. Experience every day proves — some at least 
of the good are spared to make the world brighter p ” 
and better, and a more pleasant place to live in, In NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “SPECTATOR 
fact, our experience is that good people, and good ill bi blished halj- ly, inst l 
things generally, live the longest. bor example, eee Peni tend: af-gaetiy. from 
consider the thousands of articles which have been | January to June,and from July to December), on the 
widely advertised and are now forgotten. Why? A 
—— : use ag ge bad. On the other hand, we have | third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 

olloway’s Pills and Ointment, which have proved : 

the faitbfal friend wot poor humanity for fifty years the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
and more. y? Because they are good. Of a | Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
ci. that which is good does not die, but lives for | ookseller gent, or fi iffice, 
all time, 





each, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. {NIXRKST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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work, worthy of a place almost in the 
front rank of English fiction.” —Speaker. 
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WORKS 
BY THE LATE PROF. 


HENRY MORLEY. 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Five vols., 7s. 6d. 


each. 


Illustrations of English Religion. 
Sketches of Longer Works in 


English Verse and Prose. 


English Plays. 
Shorter Works in English Prose. 
Shorter English Poems. 


“ tes and biographical notices are master- 
eee of popeler exposition. A man who has read 
this book, and this book alone, would know more of 
the making of the English speech, and of the Eng- 
lish mind, than many who sit high in the places of 
jearning.”’—Daily News. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Vols. 
I. to X. Now ready, 5s. each. 


“The author’s patient care, his general accuracy, 
and his wide research are qualities invaluable to the 
student. Much of the knowledge to be found in these 
chapters is not, readily to be gleaned elsewhere. In- 
deed, it would have to be sought for in the obscure 
and difficult field of ressarch upon which the author 
has been labouring for years.” —Spectator, 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL 


LIBRARY. Edited by Professor 
Henry Moruey. 214 vols. now ready, 
price 3d, each ; cloth, 6d. each, 


The Atheneum says :—‘* CaASSELL’S NATIONAL 
Liprary is a wonderful bargain at threepence. No 
greater feat has been accomplished by any of our 
publishers during the last quarter of a century.” 


The PLAYS of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Professor 
Henry Morzry. Thirteen vols. in Boz, 
One Guinea. 


A FIRST SKETCH of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
31st Thousand, 7s. 6d. 

“Full of admirable matter, carefully and con- 
secutively arranged, simple and manly in style, 
accurate in detail, judicious and appreciative in 
criticism, it forms a summary of special value to the 
student, and which every reader may consult with 
advantage.” —Spectator, 


*,* A prospectus giving particulars of the 
above works will be sent on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





POPULAR EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 6s. 


"LISBETH. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ‘The Chilcotes,” “In Spite of 
Herself,” &c. 


“Unqualified praise may be cor- 
dially and unhesitatingly accorded 
to ‘*Lisbeth,’ in which are readily dis- 
coverable all the inventive, constructive, 
and literary elements that, when felicit- 
ously combined, furnish the material of 
which a really first-class novel may be 
fashioned by a master hand.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“In all the fiction of the past, no 
book more thorough and conscien- 
tious in workmanship than this has 
been added to the national store of 
fiction. Nor is there one which bears 
more unmistakably upon its face the signs 
of long travail, of patient labour, and of 
unswerving devotion to the canons of 
literary art.....A most striking and 
powerful piece of imaginative 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 


OSCOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 








LIFE’S 





THOMAS HARDY | 


ready. 








E. WILKINS 





WESTALL 
| C. F. KEARY 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Next 


VERESHCHAGIN 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
| ERNEST FAVENC | 
= cloth, 33. 6d, 





OSCAR WILDE 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 


“o. soaxespeak | LOVE on a MORTAL LEASE. B 


O, SHAKESPEAR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT: a 


STORY of the RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, By V. Veresucuaain. Crown 


[25th Thousand. 


LITTLE IRONIES. 


A Set of Tales, 


By THOMAS HARDY, Author of “A Group of Noble Dames.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NOTE.—Four Large Editions having been exhausted, a 
Fifth Large Edition has been prepared, and is now 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 


Author of “ Jane Field,” “‘ Young Lucretia,” &. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


E. Wilkins, 


wutuamn | FOR HONOUR & LIFE, a Tale of 


the Terror. By WILLIAM WEsTALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


**An excellent tale of adventure, with an abundance of hairbreadth escapes 
and thrilling episodes.” —Speaker, 


| THE TWO LANCROFTS. Crown 


“One of the most striking and original novels which have appeared for a very 
long time.’”’—Saturday Review, 


Week. 
y 


| TALES of the AUSTRAL TROPICS. 


By Ernest Favenc. With a Preface by Ror BoLpREwoop, 


Crown 8vo, 


CHEAP EDITION. 


INTENTIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


By Oscar Wilde. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and COMPANY, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





THE 


INVESTIGATIONS OF JOKN PYM. 


A Series of 





NEW DETECTIVE STORIES 
{by an Eminent Novelist, 
commences in the 


WOMAN at HOME for June. 


[ Ready this day, 


ACROSS the MARCH DYKE. 


A Story by 











8S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The 


Raiders.’”” With many Lilustrations. See the 


WOMAN at HOME. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d, 
ContTENTs ror JUNE. 


1, THe INVESTIGATIONS OF JOHN Prm. I. THE 
CasSE OF MUELVOs y SaGRa, Fully illustrated 
by J. FINNEMORE. 

2, Lapy Brooke: THe RANEE OF SaRawak. An 
lillustrated Interview. By Raymoad Blath- 
wayt. 

3. Barpara. By Annie Swan, Fully Illustrated. 
4. A Tray OF DIAMONDS. 

5. DevonsHire House, By Mary Spencer Warren. 
With a splendid series of Interiors and Por- 
traits, 

6, Across THE MarcH Dyke: awn IDYLL oF Love 
tn June. Fully Illustrated. ByS. K. Crockett. 
7. THE MYSTERY OF THE Missing Crkw. By 
Headon Hill. 

8 A PaGE OF ConFESSIONS. By the Countess of 
Wau wick, 

*, THe FEacock Gown. By Lilian Quiller-Couch. 
1. Bkipks sND BrRIDEGROOMS, With Portraits, 
UOXKIGINAL + ASHION VESIGNS~COOKERY— DRESS 
AND FasnHion—HOvsE-F URNISHING, &e. 











The WOMAN at HOME 


for June. Price 6d, 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 





London: Hopper & StouGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row- 





|THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CoNnTENTS, MAY, 2s. 6d. 


EPIsoDES OF THE MONTH. ; 

Tue HoME-RULE CaMpaiaN. By the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P. 

Tue Duties or AuTHors. By Leslie Stephen. 

HERESIES IN SALMON FISHING. by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

KossutH. By sidney J. Low. 

A Strout in Boccaccio’s Country, By Mrs. Ross. 

THE House or ComMONS AND THE INDIAw CIVIL 
SERVICE, By Theodore Beck, 

Inuusion. By Violet Fane. 

Lorp WOLSELEY’s “ MarLBorouGH.” By A. J. 

ANOTHER FaMILy Bupaet. By Felicitas, 

QuEsTIONS ON NavaL Matters, By H, O. Arnold 
Forster, M.P, 

Eton CRIcKET, By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 


London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 





Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 

New and Kevised Edition (the Fourth), with 
Additions and Tables brought up to date. 
THE SILVER QUESTION AND 
THE GOLD QUESTION. 

By ROBERT BARCLAY, 

Author of ** The Disturbance in the Standard 
of Value.” 

London: ErrinéHam, WILSON, and Co., 
Royal xchange, 


HEISM; or, The Religion of 


Common-sense. 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on applicat’on 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Vourcu, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

—— at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and 7. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“DODO.” 


THE RUBICON 


By E. F. BENSON. 


THIRD EDITION. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We congratulate Mr. Benson upon an exceptional 
achievement. He has conceived and execnted success- 
fully an analytical study of modern life in whicha 
certain salt of humour serves, at least, to keep the 
pages wholesome. The change and fusion of char- 
acter amid the fires of passion have been rightly felt 
and justly depicted from the beginning, events have 
fallen out in a natural sequence, and the whole story 
conveys an impression of reality, The book is a 
motable advance upon Mr. Benson’s previous work.” 
—National Observer. 


THE RUBICON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 


“The anticipations which must have been formed 
®y all readers of ‘ Dodo’ will in nowise be disap- 
gointed by ‘The Rubicon.’ The new work is well 
written, stimulating, unconventional, and, in a word, 
characteristic, Intellectual force is never absent, and 
the keen observation and knowledge of character, 
of which there is abundant evidenee, are aided by 
ceal literary power.”—Birmingham Post, 


THE RUBICON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 


<**The Rubicon’ seems to us more promising than 
“ Dodo,’ "—Literary World, 


** An advance upon ‘ Dodo,’ ’—Spectator, 


**Mr. Benson’s very clever and deeply interesting 


a 


movel—a novel far superior to ‘ Dodo,’”—Sussex 


Daily News. 


“Mr. Benson’s second novel is better artistically 
than his first. The character-drawivg is excel- 
Rent.”’—Globe. 


THE RUBICON 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 


“The novel is thoroughly amusing. Mr. Benson 
knows society thoroughly, and his society people’s 
speeches, epigrams, their aims and ambitions, as set 
forth by his able and sarcastic pen, are thoroughly 
up-to-date and convincing.”—Black and White. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





——— 


Pall Mall Magazine 


- Edited by i 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


JUNE NUMBER 
NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST-FREE, ONE SHILLING AND FOURPENCR, 


Contents. 
“ONLY A PENNY.” Frontispiece. | THE STORY OF CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


From an Original Painting by H. G. Glindoni. ALBERT FLEMING. 
Illustrated by G. G. Manton, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL op 
NAPOLEON. Part IV. 


FOLLOW ME ’OME. Roupyarp KIPLING. 
Illustrated by Enoch Ward, 


COTEHELE: A FEUDAL MANOR- General Viscount Wo.tszEtzy, K.P 
_ — HE WEST. Illustrated from Old Prints of the Period, . 


AL eB: : 
With Illustrations from Photographs by the Writer. |; LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, 
FLOWERS. Arravur Sruons. Chaps. 24-27, Grorak MErepirx, 


Illustrated by J. Giilich. 
THE EXTRA MOUTH. A FORSAKEN IDOL 
C. J. Curnirre Hyne. : 


n Y 
Illustrated by John Proctor. Evian THORNEYCROFT Fowter. 


LOR UE | Tilustrated by P. Emry. 

tD WARDENS OF THE CINQUE | 

PORTS. Henry W. Lucy. : | THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE.— 
Tilustrated from Photographs by Montague Lind, No. [V. “In Travail.” “Rap,” 

WAR NOTES.—No. VII. The Drum- | GLACIAL PERIODS IN THE NORTH. 
Major. Arruur JuLE Goopman. |  ERN HEMISPHERE. P. L. Appisoy, 


| Jilustrated by Diagrams. 
YARNS IN THE CLUB SMOKING 
ROOM.—A DEATH VACANCY. 





POMONA’S TRAVELS. — Letters Xy., 
Geen: and XVI. Franx R. Stockton, 
Illustrated by G. H. Jalland, | . SERRE le Ae ae 

THE PALACE OF THE ELYSEE. IN THE LIBRARY. W. W. A. 

Marie ADELAIDE BELLOC. Weeh Hinetrettons, 
Illustrated by Clinton Peters. WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


= 
WHO KNOWS? Guy pre Maupassant. I. Zanawitu. 
Mustrated by Arthur Julie Goodman. With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 


O BEATI INSIPIENTES. Ovrpa. (“DE MINIMIS” and “THE HUMOURS 
Illustrated by P. Frenzeny. OF THE MONTH.” 
Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great 
Britain and Ireland. New York: Tur Inrernatronant News Company; Toronto: Tue 
Toronto News Company; Montreal: THe Monrreat News Company. 


KERNER’S BOTANY. 


Just published, PART I., 
to be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, imp. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER VON MARILAUN, 


Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, 


By F. W. OLIVER, M.A, DSc. 


Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and MARY EWART, B.Sc. 
With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and Sixteen Plates in Colours. 
KERNER’S “Natura History OF Pants,” now for the first time presented to English readers, is 
one of the greatest works in Botany ever issued from the press. Its province is the whole realm of Plant 


Life, and its purpose, as conceived by the author, Professor Aston KERNER VON MariLaun, of Vienna 
University, is to provide “‘a book 1 ot only for specialists and scholars, but also for the many.” 


*,* Detailed Prospectus post-free on application, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 








Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A + Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
AHISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


during the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. By S. Cuzernam, D.D.,, F.S.A., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Rochester, Honorary Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

TIMES.—“ A brief but authoritative summary of early ecclesiastical history.” 


The PROTECTED PRINCES of INDIA. 


By WILLIAM LeE-Warner, C.8.I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ He writes with the widest knowledge of his theme, 
and his conclusions show much sagacity and statesmanlike moderation.” 


TIMES,—‘‘ An able treatise on one of the most important and complicated 
problems of our Indian Empire.” 


The GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By Alfred 


Avsmiy. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 9a, 
TIMES.—“ A volume which, though not in verse, is namistakably the work 


of a poet. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Austin’s discourse about the garden which he loves is 
the discourse of a poet...... It is simple, rustic, spontaneous, free-and-easy enough 
for all except mercilessly fastidious people.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ He has written a charming book, and one that will 
bring pleasure to many another lover in many another garden.” 


The GYPSY ROAD: a Journey from 


Krakow to Coblentz. By Grenvittz A. J. Core, M.R.LA., F.G.S. With 
Jllustrations by Edmand H, New. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


TIMES.—“ A breezy narrative of a cycling tour in out-of-the-way regions, 
pleasantly written and att: actively illustrated.” 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of A. H. 


CLOUGH. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Golden Treasury Series, 


SELECT SPECIMENS of the GREAT 


FRENCH WRITERS in the SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, and 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. With Literary Appreciations by the most 
eminent French Critics, and a Historical Sketch of French Literature. 
Edited by G. Eucene Fasnacat, late Assistant Master in Westminster School, 
Editor of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—" A skilful and judicious selection for the use of advanced students.” 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-and-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. 

By ARncHIBaLp Forzes, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. 
By ARCHIBALD Forses, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, 64. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 
NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


POLAR GLEAMS: 


An Account of a Voyage in the Yacht ‘ Blencathra,’ through 
the Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. 


By HELEN PEEL. 
With a Preface by the Marquess or DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
And Contributions by Captain Josep WiaGrns and Freperick G. Jacksom. 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


A NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN: 
An Incident in the History of a Nation. 


By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small Svo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. (Uniform with “Stephen Remarx.”’)» 


READY IMMEDIATELY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1893. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G., British 
Commissioner. 


Edited by Rennett Ropp, 0.M.G. With an Introduction by Lord CromeER,. 
G.C.M.G. ; and 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


NEW EDITION of MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, 
Formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, now Chairman of the Board of* 
Inland Revenue, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with an additional Prefatory 
Chapter on Egypt in 1894. Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NEARLY READY. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND TURF STORIES. 


By HENRY CUSTANCE. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C- 
Publisher to the India Office. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY,.—New Volumes. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


YACHTING. 


With 56 Plates and 253 Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 103. 6d, each, 


Vol. I—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION of YACHTS, 
YACHT RACING RULES, FITTING-OUT, &. By Sir Epwarp Svuttivay, 
Bart., Lord Brassry, K.C.B., C. E, Setu-Smiru, O.B., G. L. Watson, R. T. 
PrItcHETT, Sir GrorGe Leacu, K.O.B., Vice-President Y.R.A., “ THaLassa,” 
ay EaRL OF PEMBROKE AND MontTaomeky, E, F. Kniaut, and the Rev. G. L. 

LAKE, 


Vol. I1—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA 
and the COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &. By R. T. Pritcuett, the Mar- 
QUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AvA, K.P., James McFarray, Rev. G. L. BLAKE, 
‘4. B. MippLk TON, Epwarb WALTER CASTLE and KOBERT CasTLF, G. CHRISTO- 
PHER Davies, Lewis HERRESHOFF, the Eart or Onstow, G,C.M.G,, H. 
Horny, aud Sir GzorGE Leacu, K.C.B., Vice-President Y.R.A. 





NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes, By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of EDWARD 


HENRY, XVruH EARL or DERBY, K.G. Selected and Edited by Sir 
T. H. Sanperson, K.O.B., and E. 8. Roscozx. With a Prefatory Memoir 
by W. KE. H. Lecky. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ts, 


RECOLLECTIONS of OLD COUNTRY LIFE, 


Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricultural, By J. K. Fowier (“ Rasticns”), 
formerly of Aylesbury, Author of “Echoes of Old County Life.’ With 
Portraits, &. 8vo, 108. 6d. 


ON THE WALLABY;; or, Through the East 


ae Ewes Australia. By Guy Bootnuzy. Illustra‘ed by Ben Boothby, 
vo, 18s, 

_ “a On the Wallaby” is an Australian expression for “ On the March,” and 
18 generally applied to persons tramping the Bush in search of employment, 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev. Luxe Rivineton, M.A., Mavdalen College, Oxford. 
bing: Yong Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
vo, 16s. 
| Lhe author deals with the theory of the lawful independence of National 
Churches. He shows that the doctrine set forth by Jotun Peckham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in his famous letter to King Edvard I., as that of the Courch of 
Knland, was the one taught by the Primiiive Caurch; that the freedom 
C aimed by and granted to the Church was nut freedom from the authority of 
the Pope, but from the lawlessness of kings.’’—Tabiet, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


“An exceptionally good story.” —SPEAKER. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” &c. 


* Admirably conceived and most skilful in its details......0n the whole among 
the three or tuur best novels that have appeared this year.”— Westminster Gazette, 
‘A really fine and thoroughly original story...... The book cannot be too 
highly praised,”—Daily Telegraph, 

“* An excellent novel...... We congratulate Mr. Merriman and his readers.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE. — Zie FIFTH EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,” 3 vos., by Mrs. 
HUMPHRY WARD, is now ready at alt 
the Libraries. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By 
Mrs, Humpury Warp, Author of ** Robert Elsmere,” &c. 
Ready this day.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
STANHOPE OF CHESTER: a Mystery. 
By Percy ANDREAE. 
; NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon, Emtty Law sss, Author of *“ Hurrisb,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &e 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET.” 


On May 26th, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. By Mrs. ALrrep 


Batpwiy, Author of ‘The Story of a Marriage,” ‘‘Where Town and 
Country Meet,” &. 








New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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“A DAUGHTER of TO-DAY,” the New Novel by SARA JEAN. 
NETTE DUNCAN (Mrs. EVERARD COTES), Author of “A Social Departure,” i, 


now ready, in 2 vols., at all Libraries. 





ALAN ST. AUBYN’S New Novel, “IN the FACE of the WORLD,” 


by the Author of “ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” is now ready, in 2 vols., at all Libraries, 


“The author of ‘The Junior Dean’ comes back to his first form, and surpasses himself in interest in his novel......Alan St. Aubyn writes as a skilled and co 
scieutious artist, who has not only a purpose to serve, but a story to tell, and who does both with success.””— World, in. 





se 


“SAINT ANN’S,” by W. BE. NORRIS, Author of “ The Rogue,” has 
been Reprinted, and the SECOND EDITION may now be had, in 2 vols., at all Libraries, 


“ A happy vein of humorous reflection, a power of easy transition from grave to gay, and a stock of worldly wisdom, make the author of ‘ Saint Ann’s’ a welcome 


corpanion.”—Morning Leader. 


** Mr. Norris is a literary artist who is both too fastidious and too conscientious to slar his work......Mr. Norris gives a very dramatic turn to the story, and it 


ts told with his accustomed ease.”"—Leeds Mercury. 





LT 


JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. By R.E. Francillon. 3 vols., at every Library. 


“ Mr. Franc'llon long ago conquered the secret of a readable novel, and his latest book shows that his hand has not lost its cunning......The story is bright 


and amusing......It is, in fact, a racy book.”—Leeds Mercury. 


DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By G. A. Henty. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
i) 


**Mr. Henty is a past-master in t 


art of concocting the story of incident, and we could hardly wish for a better example of this particular order in fiction 


than he has provided for us in ‘ Dorothy’s Double’ A thoroughly interesting and readable story.’”"—Speaker. 


A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By L. T. Meade. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
“People will read ‘ A Soldier of Fortune’ with a great deal of pleasure. Not only is the story good, and conceived on original lines, but the studies of human 
nature are excellent The author is to be congratulated on an eminently readable novel.’ —Scotsman. 


CHRISTINA CHARD. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 3 vols.. at every Library. 

** Mrs, Praed generally contrives to write not merely a readable but a racy novel, and ‘ Christina Chard’ is a case in point......The plot is fresh and clever, and 
the social verdicts of the book are often shrewd and sometimes sparkling. Mrs. Praed knows the sort of life which she describes, and her pictures of society are in 
t!e main true to life. ‘ Christina Chard’ is written with easy grace, and its insight into certain phases of life is occasiona'ly remarkahle.”—Leeds Mercury, 








Mr. SADLER’S DAUGHTERS. By Hugh Coleman 


DAVIDSON. 


The RED SHIRTS. By Paul Gaulot. Translated by 


J. De VILLIERS. [Shortly. 


TOM SAWYER ABROAD. By Mark Twain. With 
numerous Illustrations by Dan Beard. 

** A new book by Mark Twain is good news for all who have the taste, inborn 
or acquired, for American humour, and this time the new book has the addi- 
Aional advantage of enabling us to renew acquaintance with our old friends Tom 
Sawyer and his trusty comrade Huckleberry Finn, together with Negro Jim, who 
lingers scarcely less agreeably in the memory of Mr. Clemens’s readers *Tom 
Sawyer Abroad,’ with its Jules-Verne-like invention and quaint oddity of thought 
and expression, ought to be an especial delight to boy-readers.””—Daily News. 


The REBEL QUEEN. By Walter Besant. With a 
Frontispiecsa by A. Birkenruth, 
*¢*The Rebel Queen’ is a remarkable work. It is fascinating as a fiction, and 
it is instructive and suggestive as a study in sociology to an extent which is not 
to be taken in at a first reading.’”— World. 


MONEY. (L’ARGENT.) By Emile Zola. Translated, 
with a Preface, by HE. A. VizETELLY. 
“No stronger or more crushing indictment of the gambling spirit has ever 
heen penned......has taken its place among the finest volumes of the classical 
tougon-Macquart series.”—Glasgow Herald. 





New Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 


A PROTEGEE OF JACK HAMLIN’S, &. By Bret 
Harte. With 26 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Bret Harte’s latest collection of stories is redolent of the shrewd humour 
and unaffected pathos, the artistic alternation and judicious contrast which 
imparted such a fascinating interest to the very earliest works of this inimitable 
raconteur......In the story which gives his new volume its title, Mr. Harte is at 
his best, and what can be better ?...... Of the other stories, one and all delightful 
reading, perhaps the most subtly charming is the fanciful idyl, ‘The Mystery cf 
the Hacienda,’ which closes the series.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VASHTI and ESTHER: a Story of Society To-day. By 
** BELLE” of tha World. 

“The book will presently, I imagine, cause excitement in circles which were 
lately stirred by ‘ Dodo.’ Everyone will read the book, which will pretty surely 
be talked about......‘ Vashti and Esther’ will give the cap-fitters plenty to do, for 
it is full of types, if not of people...... It is a clever book, written by one who 
knows; who will be voted daring, no doubt—even audacious,”—Vanity Fair, 

“**Vashti and Esther’ scores a distinct success......Its bright vivacity, shrewd 
common sense, and real knowledge of life, place it far above the average novel, 
It is decidedly a book to be read, enjoyed, and talked about.”—Speaker, 


A DOG and HIS SHADOW. By R. E. Francillon. 


“Tn ‘A Dog and His Shadow’ we have a study of a man and his circumstance; 
that, in defanlt of the Kgoist himself, might have satisfied George Meredith 
‘A Dog and His Shadow’ has a wealth of character finely and playfully distin- 
guished.”—Morning Leader, 





MY TWO WIVES, &c. By George R. Sims (‘‘Dagonet”’). Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Sims is sometimes called an English Zola, sometimes a present-day Dickens. He is something of both; but that he has qualities of his own, and is with- 
out a peer in bis peculiar line of alternate mirth and pathos, is proved once again by this welcome volume.”— Weekly Dispatch. 





SIXPENNY EDITIONS.—Handsomely printed in medium 8vo, 6d. each ; cloth, 1s. each, 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles Reade, | The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 
PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. 





The IDLER. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome and Robert Barr. Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence Monthly; or, 8. 


per year, post-free.—The First Four VoLuMEs are now ready, profusely Illustrated, demy 8v0, cloth extra, 5:. each.—Cases tor Binding, 1s, 6d. each, 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly; or 14s. per year, post-free. In addition to Stories and 


Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, “*TABLH TALK” by SYLVANUS URBAN, appears monthly. 





POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘“‘The Evolutionist at Large,” 7 Crown §8vo, 


Irish linen, 3s. 6d. 


“We admire Mr, Al'en’s lucid style and his admirable grip of his own language. His humour, too, also appeals to us......His ‘ Po t-Prandial Philosophy’ suggests 
tha* Mr. Alien enjoys his dinner, and is generally very well worth listening to upon th2 completion of that mea!l.”—Black and White. 


ASTROPHEL, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Second Edition. 


“The death of Browning and Tennyson has given a new prominence to Mr. Swinburne, whom the popular voice would no doubt place first in the succession of 








poetic genius ; and any new volume from his hand possesses now a special interest...... This new work is a considerable addition to the poetic literature of the time. 
Waile river and mellower in thought than many of its predecessors from the same hand, it exhibits all Mr. Swinburne’s distinctive qualities, his glowing imagery, 
hich aspirations, magical power ot phrase and rhythm, love of nature, and strong haman sympathy.”—Times, 


A VINDICATION of PHRENOLOGY. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.0.S., F.R.A.8., Author of “ Science in Short 


Chapters,” &c. With a Photogravare Portrait of the Author, and over 40 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


Henry Blackburn’s Art Handbooks. 
ACADEMY NOTES. With Sketches, Is. The NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS. With 


Sketches, 3s. 6d. 
NEW GALLERY NOTES. With Sketches, 1s. The PARIS SALON. With Sketches, 3s. 
The SAVOY OPERA. By Percy Fitzgerald. With 60 Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [shortly. 


The MAKING of a NOVELIST: an Experiment in Autobiography. By D. Christie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat.” 


With Port:ait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Lownpown: Printed by Wyman & Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jouw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
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